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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue new Parliament has met, and the first introductory scene of 
the drama has been performed—the House of Commons has chosen 
its Speaker. Thus far the proceedings of the House have confirmed 
the previous expectations of the course which the two great parties 
would pursue—Mr. Cuaries Suaw Lerevre is reélected. The 
ceremony passed off on Thursday with as calm and harmonious an 
accordance as if the two sides had met for nothing but to concur 
for evermore. Lord Worstey, who proposed Mr. Lerrvre, cited 
the testimony of Lord Srantey, that, if elected by one side of the 
House, he had won the esteem of both; and Sir Rovert Perex | 
said that Mr. Lerevrr’s integrity and impartiality had established 
that influence which maintained his authority better than the power 
invested in his office. So Mr. Lerevre was voted into the chair 
without a word of dissent. Allusion, indeed, was made to the past 
and the future, though sparingly: Mr. Epwarp Buturr, the se- 
conder, assured the Opposition, that when they came into office, 
Mr. Lerevre would still do credit to their choice; Sir Ropertr 
Peet boasted of his consistency in standing by the principle for 
which he contended in 1835 and upon which he acted in 1837 ; 
and Lord Joun Russurx just hinted that he did not turn out Mr. 
Manners Sutton merely for a difference in politics,—alluding to 
inferences drawn from the fact that Mr. Manners Sutron’s name 
was much in the Court Circular just before King Wirt1am changed 
from a Whig to a Tory Ministry. However, these slight allusions 
did not mar the serenity with which Mr. Lerevre was bowed into 
the chair, nor ruffle the placidity with which he briefly and with 
good taste bowed his acknowledgments. 

The next step will be the delivery of the Queen’s Speech; the 
manner of which is now no secret. It appears that it is not ouly to 
be written by others, but delivered by proxy. The Qucen, say the 
Ministerial papers, is forbidden by Dr. Lococx, the Court ac- 
coucheur, from risking the excitement of opening the session in 
person. ‘The Opposition papers profess to be sceptical as to the 
avowed being the real reasons: the Queen, they say, is quite well ; 
she opened the session last time, when in precisely the same “ con- 
dition” as that which is now the excuse for her absence; and 
therefore there must be some other cause for it. Now there is a 
glaring non-sequitur involved in this chain of argument: leaving to 
the proper authorities the question of comparative safety at different 
times, even under equal degrees of health, it may be observed that 
the circumstances of the present case are altogether different. If 
the faithful Commons last year caused amusement rather than 
alarm in the gentle breast of their mistress, by their hustling and 
rushing into the presence, they were known to be upon the whole | 
good harmless creatures, utterly guiltless of any serious intentions : 
now, there is an awful unknown majority, swelling with dark re- 
solves to support the man who once tried to bring about a revolu- | 
tion in the Bedchamber, and who means, doubtless, to try again. 
Besides, in spite of this majority against “ the Queen and the | 
People,” the Whig Ministers have resolved to make the Queen’s | 
Speech run the gauntlet in their behalf: it is to be the ultimatum | 
of the minority—their manifesto of “no surrender”; it is to raise 
anew the question of the condemned Budget. Here is a totally 
different circumstance from any which attended the Speech of last | 
year: at that time the Speech, addressed to a Parliament which 
could not be charged with any formidable majority cither way, 
said nothing; now the Speech is to be a defiance of an over- 
whelming majority. No wonder Dr. Lococx demurs to the Whig 
policy of making his Royal patient the organ of defiance. If 
they disregard political consequences,—if they cannot feel the in- 
convenience, not to say the danger, of placing the Quecn overtly at 
issue with Parliament, and of committing the Royal lips to the 
utterance of sentences framed for the purposes of a defeated 
party,—Dr. Locockx has a graver sense of responsibility: he will 
not expose the constitution-corporal to the shocks which they care 
not to avoid for the state-constitution. The Queen, it is possible, 
may not like to deliver the eloquent composition of the Cabinet 
Council; but de gustibus Dr. Lococx’s reasons are quite sufficient 
for the retirement of the chief performer) from the drama, without 
seeking others. Not by the rosy lips of youth and beauty, then, 
but by some sedate old gentleman, will the Queen’s Speech be 
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uttered. One chance, therefore, though certainly not a very hopeful 
one, of taking the new House by storm, and carrying in the Budget 
by a coup de main, is lost. The Budget-Speech, read with spec- 
tacles on nose, will have no seductive terrors to disarm gallant 
Conservatives: it will appear in all its nakedness, a mere dry, 
impudent, Whig document. 

The third step in the formal commencement of Parliamentary 
business is the Address. Here is the pitfall prepared for unwary 
Tories, to which the Speech is the scarcely covered approach. 
The Speech is to assert, with more or less directness, the merits 
of the Budget—in the phrase of Lord Joun Russexx’s mani- 
festo, Ministers will ask for “a clear and decided judgment 
upon the policy they have proposed”: the Address must echo 
the Speech; and so the Opposition, it is reckoned, are reduce 
to the alternative, either of agreeing to the Whig Speech, 
or of pronouncing an adverse decision on the questions in- 
volved in the Budget. Of course there is no expectation that 
the Tories will concur in the Whig Budget; there is no wish 
that they should. The calculation is, that the Torics must 
oppose the Address; but inasmuch as the Address must be dis- 
cussed, it is reckoned that they will be forced into a discussion on 
its subject-matter, and committed to an opposition, recorded in the 
most solemn and signal manner, against the Budget propositions 
or their like. By this means, the Whigs would prevent the mea- 
sures, to carry which they affect to be more anxious than to retain 
office, from being carried by the Tories. ‘The ‘Tories would thus 
begin with an act of the grossest unpopularity—would be prevented 
from spoiling the market of the Whigs, and disqualified from all 
future competition in Free Trade ; while the Whigs would remain at 
liberty to resume their budgetmongering as soon as the people found 
that they could obtain nothing half so tempting from their rivals. 
Besides, by tying the Budget to the Speech delivered in the name 
of the Queen, additional strength is imparted to the popular belief 
that the new Free Trade, Whiggery, and Royalty, are all indisso- 
lubly bound together—that the Queen virtually “ goes out” with 
Lord Mersourns and Lord Jonn Russrxx; abdicating in favour 
of Sir Ronert Perr, who will be Viceroy over her—a sort of Re- 
gent—an English Espartero. This ingenious scheme has im- 
parted not a little exhilaration to those far-seeing gentlemen the 
Whig journalists : it does not seem to have occurred to them that 
the trap is too inartificially disguised not to be detected and 
avoided. It is ludicrously conspicuous. One may conceive that, 
when Lord Joun gets up, in due form, toask the House—Opposi- 
tion majority of eighty and all—to echo the Budget Speech, the 
shouts of laughter, suppressed before the representative of Ma- 
jesty during the first reading of the Speech, will burst forth uncon- 
trolicd. ‘There will be two jests of infinite mirth in the spectacle 
before Honourable Members,—first, there will be the Whigs con- 
fiding in their immortal Budget, as if it had not been slaughtered 
and buried ignominiously and for ever; and then there will be Lord 
Joun Rvussevi fancying himself the leader of the House—the 
leader of Sir Ronerr Perr’s House! Considerate Sir Ropert, 
indeed, will not laugh—he will be too anxious to help his future 
opponents out of the disagreeable farce with as much display of 
magnanimity as possible, and with as little scandal to cause un- 
pleasantness in doubtful quarters. He will probably stop the ex- 
posure by recalling all parties to business. He may remind the 
Whigs, still harping on their Budget, that there is a ceremony to 
be performed: “ Stay, gentlemen,” he may say, ‘ the question 
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| is not now of Budgets, but of Ministries: there is now no 


Government to propose Budgets, or any thing else. You, 


the minority, the self-confessed Opposition, are in the wrong 
place: we have to perform the ceremony of placing you on this 
side of the House, and of finding a Government which possesses 
the confidence of Parliament; and then we can talk about Budgets 
at leisure—newt session, as you used to say.” Upon what pretence, 
Sir Rosert may well ask, can the Whigs demand that he should 
pronounce an opinion on the Budget, or on the incidental ques- 
tions, as a preliminary to his entrance into office, when they were 
ten years in office without uttering a word upon the subject of their 
new idol Free ‘Trade? No satisfying answer can be given. Sir 
toner? has already declared that he will say nothing until he be 
in possession of the arcana of office. Whatever they may be worth, 
it is not likely that a little tampering with Royal Speeches and a 
little cajolery about Loyal Addresses will betray so practised a 
Parliamentarian to stultify all he has said heretofore, and all he 
can do hereafter. The question before the House and the country 
is that upon which the Louse was sent to thg constittencies to 
seek a decision—what Ministry is to have the7supportef Va ja- 
ment; and that question must be formally settled before any 1eDn 
can be entertained. When Lord Joun talks of-the Budget, therée.< 
fore, Sir Rosert will of necessity moot the qnéstion before the; 
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House. The ulterior question will come sgon .cpough Oy 
fortified though he be with power and the seerets of .officeupow 
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Debates and BWroceedings in WBarliament. 
OPENING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Both Houses of Parliament assembled on Thursday. The House of 
Commons met before two o’clock ; almost all the eminent men on both 
sides being present. In about half an hour they were summoned to 
the House of Lords; whither they repaired, headed by Mr. Ley, their 
Chief Clerk. As they were going out, Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel met at the bar, and shook hands very cordially. 

The Lord Chancellor entered the House of Lords at half-past two. 
A commission appointing the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Marquis of Normanby, the Ear] of Clarendon, and Viscount 


Duncannon, Lords Commissioners to open Parliament, was read; and | 


then the Lord Chancellor told those present that they should after- 
wards be informed of the cause of calling this Parliament together; 


and directed the House of Commons to choose a Speaker, and to pre- | 


sent the person whom they should choose next day, at two o’clock, for 
the Queen’s approval. The House of Commons then withdrew. 

The Lord Chancellor next took the oaths singly, and then his seat. 
The certificate of the Scotch Peers was read; and several Lords took 
the oaths, the Duke of Wellington being the first on the list. Some of 
the new Peers took the oaths and their seats,—the Earl of Surrey, as 
Baron Maltravers; Sir Richard Vivian, as Baron Vivian; and the Earl 
of Belfast, as Baron Ennishowen and Carrickfergus. The last to take 
the oaths on that day was the Duke of Sussex, who did so singly. The 
House of Lords adjourned at four o’clock. The taking of the oaths 
was continued yesterday. 

THe SPEAKER. 

On the return of the Commons to their own House, the Chief Clerk 
having taken his seat at the table, Lord Wors.ey rose to propose the 
reélection of their late Speaker; whose fitness for the office had been 
confirmed by the experience and testimony of both sides of the House— 

During the period he had executed the office of Speaker, he had been invari- 
ably looked up to with the greatest respect ; and the ready manner in which 
honourable Members had obeyed his decisions, whenever he had found it ne- 
cessary to call them to order, proved that they had all considered him emi- 
nently qualified for the performance of his arduous duties. As there were 
some new Members in the present House, he might be allowed to quote the 
expressions made use of by Lord Stanley in speaking of Mr. Lefevre—“< The 

eater his respect for the personal character of the honourable individual who 
now filled that chair, the more he felt thankful for the manner in which he 
had invariably performed the duties of his situation. Though elected to that 
chair by the other side of the House, he had by his impartial conduct succeeded 
in carning the esteem of both sides of the House.” (This assertion was echoed 
by cheers from all present.) Lord Worsley was glad to find that the justness 
of that compliment was acquiesced in by the House; and that it seemed, there- 
fore, that there was no intention to propose, in opposition to the motion he was 
about to make, a gentleman who had yet no experience in the chair. He had 
the more confidence in proposing Mr. Lefevre for their Speaker, because he re- 
collected that his intimate acquaintance with the manner of conducting the 
private business of the House was one of the principal reasons for inducing 
the House to think him qualified for that eminent situation. 

Lord Worsley concluded by moving “that the Right Honourable 
Charles Shaw Lefevre do take the chair of this House as Speaker.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Epwarp BuLier; who appealed 
for support to Members who had witnessed the combination of temper 
and firmness with which Mr. Lefevre knew how to control the unruly 
passions of that House. (A slight laugh greeted this passing mention of 
the characteristic.) Mr. Buller delicately hinted that Mr. Lefevre’s impar- 
tiality would stand the test of all changes in the position of parties and 
their policies— 

“Depend upon it, whoever may be called upon to hold the reins of govern- 
ment—whatever may be the issue of the present state of affairs—whether we 
shall witness a course of brilliant successes in removing restrictions and pro- 
hibitions which at present hamper and cripple the industry of the country, or 
whether a different and an injurious system of policy shall be adopted—(Jnter- 
ruption)—the situation of our Speaker will be arduous; and for this reason I 
rejoice that we are likely to elect an individual who has not only ability, but 
experience, and the choice of whom cannot but redound to the honour of the 
House. He is especially and peculiarly fitted for the duties he will be called 
upon to discharge, and it will be only au act of justice to afford him the un- 
equivocal testimony of reélection.” 

Sir Rosert Peet should vote for the motion, upon the principle for 
which he voted in 1833 and upon which he acted in 1837— 

“I contended for that principle, in the first place, because I thought it most 
in conformity with the precedents in the best period of our history. I find 
that in 1728 Mr. Arthur Onslow was chosen Speaker, and that he continued in 
possession of the chair for the long period of thirty-three years; and the same 
course of proceeding continued until the period when Lord North objected 
to the reélection of Sir Fletcher Norton, who had been in the chair, and was 
willing to serve again. In 1784, after the great struggle between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, and when Mr. Pitt had a decided majority, Mr. Pitt nevertheless 
acquiesced in the reélection of Mr. Cornwall. In 1806, when Lords Grey and 


grounds I shall conclude, without further discussion, by expressing the great 
satisfaction I feel in giving the right honourable gentleman my support. 

Mr. Cuar.es SHaw LEFEVRE accepted the approbation of his past 
conduct as ample reward for the toil and anxiety inseparale from the 
office of Speaker, and as the best incentive to future exertion— 

“ As regards the privileges of this House and the maintenance of those rules 
and orders which have been established for the conduct of business and debate, 
I know how much is intrusted to the care and vigilance of the Speaker. Iam 
bound to say that the more intimately I have become acquainted with those 
privileges, and with their nature and object, the more I see the imperative ne- 
cessity of guarding them with the greatest jealousy against the least violation ; 
and I look on the rules and orders of the House as affording the best securit 
for the dignity of our proceedings, and for that safe and regular despatch bot! 
of the public and the private business which can alone secure to this House 
| the respect and the confidence of the people.” 
| Mr. Lefevre was led to the chair by his proposer and seconder. The 

mace, the ensign of authority, was taken from under the table and 
placed upon it. 

The Speaker then rose, and repeated his acknowledgments from the 
chair. 

Lord Jonn Russet congratulated the Speaker upon his reélection,,. 
and the House upon the unanimity in their first act, and upon having 
secured a person so eminently qualified to preside over their debates. 
He compared Mr. Lefevre’s former support by one side of the House 
with his present election by both, as the proof of the approbation ac- 
corded to his construction of the constitutional questions which arose 
for his decision. Without entering into any discussion, but just to pre- 
vent misconception, Lord John said that he did not act on the election 
of Speaker in 1835, solely upon the opinion that the Speaker ought to 
be the organ of the majority: other circumstances induced him to op- 
pose Sir Manners Sutton’s reélection, in spite of his eminent qualifica- 
tions for the post. 

On the motion of Lord John Russell, the House then adjourned, at 
a quarter past three o’clock. 

The House went up to the House of Lords, yesterday, to present 
their new Speaker, Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre, for the approval of 
the Queen. They were received by the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of Errol, and 
Viscount Duncannon, as Lords Commissioners; who signified the 
Royal approval. The Speaker then made the usual claim to the rights 
and privileges of the House; especially freedom from arrest and mo- 
lestation for the Commons and their servants, freedom of speech in de= 
bate, free access to the Queen, and a favourable construction on all their 
proceedings. The formal accord was given; and the Commons with- 
drew. 

The House of Commons then proceeded with taking the oaths of 
the Members. 








Che Court. 


Tue Queen and Prince Albert remain at Windsor; and will still do 
so, it is said, notwithstanding the opening of Parliament; Dr. Locock 
having forbidden her Majesty to undergo the fatigue of the public 
ceremonies incidental to the occasion. Her Majesty continues to pre- 
serve her health by her usual assiduity in out-door exercise. 

On Thursday, the Royal pair drove to Bagshot Park, to pay a visit to 
the Dutchess of Gloucester, in a carriage and four with outriders, and 
followed by another carriage and four with part of the suite. 

Viscount Melbourne has been backwards and forwards between 
Windsor Castle and London : he arrived in town on Saturday, returned 
to the Castle again on Monday, came back to town on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday he was at the Castle again. Prince Ernest of Hesse 
Philippsthal, who is staying at Bushy, has also been on a visit to the 
Castle. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Partridge submitted to the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert his portraits of themselves, painted by command for a birthday 
present to the Dutchess of Kent. 

Tuesday was her Royal Highness’s birthday. The bells were rung 
at Kensington at an early hour, and also at intervals during the day. 
The tradesmen of her Royal Highness dined together at the King’s 
Arms Tavern. In the evening, the tradesmen of the Dutchess, in town 
and in Kensington, illuminated their houses. 

The Duke of Cambridge, the Dutchess, Prince George, and the 
Princesses, are staying at the Duke’s residence in Kew. The Duke and 
Dutchess and the Princess Augusta came to town on Saturday and 
Tuesday, to the Italian Opera. 


An alarming accident occurred to some members of the Royal suite 
on Saturday, near Windsor. A party, consisting of the Queen and 
several of the Household, assembled in carriages and on horseback, on 





Grenville were the Ministers of this country, and supported by a great majo- 
rity, they likewise acquiesced in the election of Mr. Abbott. In 1831, soon 
after the accession of Lord Grey to power, the Government acquiesced in the | 
reélection of Sir Manners Sutton, now Lord Canterbury; and again in 1833, | 
with the sanction of the Government, the right honourable gentleman was | 
reélected to the chair. There was no opposition to the course of these pre- | 
cedents, except in 1780, when Lord North opposed the reélection of Sir 
Fletcher Norton; and in 1835, when the party opposed to the Government of 
which I was a member objected to the reélection of Sir Manners Sutton. I 
did not think it necessary that the person previously elected to the chair, | 
having conscientiously and ably performed the duties of his office, should be | 
discharged because his political opinions were not in consonance with those of 
the majority.” 

He did not, however, mean that there should be no exception to the | 
rule of reélecting the Speaker of the previous Parliament: a Speaker 
might neglect his duty, or prove unfit fur it. Such was not the case 
with Mr, Lefevre— 

“Tam bound to say that the right honourable gentleman who is now pro- | 
posed has fulfilled the expectations which were formed of him by his supporters, | 
and has conducted himself in the chair of this House, in the regulation of our 
debates, with integrity and impartiality. He has manifested such attention to 
that most important branch of his duties the conduct of private business, as 
entitled him to the respectful acknowledgments of this House ; and by the con- 
fidence of this House in his integrity and impartiality I think he has established | 
that moral influence which is quite as efficacious in maintaining his authority 
as all the positive power which his situation can confer. On these united 


| 


the mount which overlooks Virginia Water, to witness the hnnting of 
Prince Albert’s pack of beagles. The little hounds were brought near, 
that the Queen might closely inspect them. Presently, some of them, 
which had run between the legs of the four ponies harnessed to a 
phaeton, containing Lady Ida Hay and Miss Cavendish, and driven by 
the Earl of Errol, gave tongue so loudly and suddenly that the leader 
reared up and threw the postillion off his back; the whole team became 
uncontrollably affrighted, turned abruptly round, and rushed down the 
steep towards the open lake. The few instants between the first fright of 
the leader and the rush of the whole team, but just sufficed for the Earl 
of Errol to leap out over the door of the phaeton and pluck the ladies 


| from the seats behind. By the time that the phacton turned the crest 
| of the hill, several persons on horseback and on foot had already run to 


the heads of the ponies and were trying to hold them in check; but 
nothing could stop them till they came to the very brink of the lake: 


| one of the leaders was indeed thrown into the deep water, and it was 
| only by the instant cutting of the traces that the rest were saved from 
| going after him; he was afterwards drawn out. Unfortunately, Rann, 


the postilion, who was at first thrown off, was both kicked by the ponies 


| and run over by the phaeton, as he lay on the ground. He received 


Royal aid and sympathy, however: Prince Albert helped to undress. 


| him, and the Queen sent for the Household Surgeon, who soon came to 
the spot; and Rann was bled, and carefully attended to. The Queen 
has since called on him twice to learn how he was. No wonder he is 
doing well. 
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The Metropolis. 

The Liberal electors of Lambeth, to the number of eight hundred, 
celebrated the return, for the fourth time, of their candidates, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hawes and Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, at a public dinner in the 
Rotunda of Vauxhall Gardens, on Wednesday. Mr. William Hawes 
was in the chair. The company included Mr. John Easthope, M.P, 
Mr. Hatton, the late Member for Dublin, Mr. Larpent, M P., Mr. War- 
burton, M.P., Mr. Harris, M.P., Mr. S. Palmer, Mr. H. Redhead. In 
the speaking after dinner, Mr. Hawes gave a glance at the future, 
and promised much from the new Opposition— 

The people had their friends in the House of Commons. It is true that they 
would be placed in a minority ; but from the energy, activity, intelligence, and 
power of the Opposition, they would be in fact the governing party. The 
public, however, would expect something more than a mere contest between 
parties: they would not be content to look on— 

«* While Tories mar what Whigs had scarce begun, 

And Whigs undo what Whigs themselves had done.” 
They might depend on it that the Opposition in Parliament would be a bold 
and energetic one. They might, to be sure, fail in carrying out their desire to 
benefit the people; but of this the people might be well assured, that they 
could not fail even upon the score of inactivity, as regarded their interests, or 
from a want of understanding of those matters which were identified with their 
general and social progress. 

He made what seems to be a response to Mr. O’Connell’s invitation 
to codperation between Irish and English Reformers— 

He was not going to discuss the entire question of Irish policy; but he felt 
it a duty to himself and to the people whom he had the honour to represent, to 
declare that he would be opposed to the rule of any Government in Ireland 
which would not be based on the affections of the people of that country. 
There were seven millions of people in that country who sympathized deeply 
with the Reformers of England ; and he trusted that Englishmen would not be 
so base as to forget that sympathy, or not to give in return for it that support 
which their political necessities required. They were bound to support the 

eat leader of the Irish nation in his efforts to obtain justice for his country; 
for, beyond all doubt, he was always found to be the advocate of justice and 
liberty to the people all over the world. 

Mr. Hawes promised that the Reformers would support Sir Robert 
Peel, if he would carry out Reform; but at all events, he hoped that 
the Radical party would rally together in support of great principles, 
and propound practical and sound measures, which would come home 
to the happiness, wants, and comforts of the people. 


The proprietors of the London and Birmingham Railway held their 
half-yearly meeting on Friday, at the Euston Square Hotel. The report 
stated that the capital of the Company was now 5,743,049/. 7s.; the 
total receipts for the half-year had been 833,017/. 15s. 10d., the disburse- 
ments 526,778/. 5s. 8d.; the balance remaining being 306,239/. 10s. 2d. 
The receipts on the traffic account were stated under the following 
heads—passengers, 262,893/.; mails, 7,195/.: horses, carriages, &c., 
16,9702. ; parcels, 24,6701.; merchandise, 67,6171. ; cattle, 3,105/. ; total, 
382,4521, The number of passengers who had been carried was 354,322, 
or 1,957 daily ; and the distance gone over was 23,399,936 miles. While 
the receipts for traffic had increased 11/. 8s. 6d. per cent. from the last 
half-year, the cost of management and of maintaining the line had actu- 
ally decreased 5/. 18s. 6d. per cent. There was a discussion whether a 
dividend of 4l. 5s. per cent., advised by the report, or one of 4/. 10s., 
moved by Mr. Heyworth, would be the better; but Mr. Heyworth at 
jast withdrew his motion, and the first was adopted and declared. The 
bill for the Stafford and Rugby line having been lost, the Directors are 
arranging for one to Gloucester. A statement was laid before the 
meeting, that a free school for the education of 100 boys and 100 girls 
had been established, under the auspices of the Directors, for the chil- 
dren of the Company’s servants; 75 boys had already become scholars, 
A benefit society had also been founded, by which 420 persons had 
been relieved, and more than 7001, distributed. A vote of thanks to the 
Directors was passed. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council gave their decision in 
the great will case of Wood versus Goodlake, Helps, and others, on Mon- 
day last. The aggregate value of the property, real and personal, is 
about 1,000,000/. Upon Mr. Wood’s decease various claimants started 
up for their share of his great wealth. Of these, the next of kin were 
represented in the suits commenced in the Prerogative Court, by a Mr. 
Hitchings and a Mrs. Goodlake, who were both his second cousins ; and 
between the two would have been divided the whole of the personal 
property, amounting to more than 700,000/., had there been no will. 
But these parties were opposed by two others; who claimed under 
a will of 1834 and under a codicil of 1835 respectively. The first party 
consisted of Sir Matthew Wood, whose political conduct bad won the 
old man’s friendship, Chadborn, his solicitor, (who had gained his favour 
by doing business for him gratuitouly,) and Osborn and Surmen, his two 
apprentices. The will which they set up was propounded as consisting 
of two papers. One, referred to as A, signed by the testator, but un- 
attested, dated 2d December 1834, and headed “ Jnstructions for the will 
of me James Wood,” appointed the four to be his executors, and gave 
them all his real and personal property in joint tenancy, subject to 
such further disposition as he should afterwards endorse thereon. 
Another separate paper, which was referred to as B, dated on the 
following day, (the 3d December 1834,) properly attested, stated 
that he now completed his will according to his instructions, and gave 
again the whole of his property in common tenancy to his exe- 
cutors, but not naming or describing them. Both of these papers were 
very informal, though they were prepared by the solicitor of the 
testator. They were propounded as having been found by Chadborn 
wafered together, sealed up in an envelope labelled “ The will of James 
Wood, Esq., 2d and 3d December 1834,” and locked in the secret re- 
Ppositories of the deceased, on the morning of his death: but in the 
course of the case it came out that the paper A, containing the appoint- 
ment of executors, had remained in Chadborn’s custody till the death of 
Mr. Wood, or near then, when it was taken by Chadborn himself and 
put into the bureau of the deceased without his consent or even know- 
ledge. The third party in the suit were the legatees under a codicil 
contained in a paper of Mr. Wood’s own writing, and propounded un- 
der the following singular circumstances. It was sent by the threepenny- 
post to the Mayor of Gloucester (that corporation being a large legatee 
under it) with an anonymous letter declaring that it had been “saved 








(by the writer of the note) out of a number of papers burnt by parties 
whom he could hang”: it was itself both burnt at the corners and 
torn across the middie and signature. It contained a reference to other 
codicils not forthcoming, and alleged to have been destroyed unknown 
to the deceased; in which the Corporation of Gloucester had been 
made a legatee of 140,000; and it further gave that Corporation 
an additional sum of 60,000/., and the other legacies to the other par- 
ties claiming under it amountéd altogether to about 210,000/. This 
codicil contained some wrong spelling of the legatees’ names, and some 
peculiarities in the formation of certain letters, unlike Mr. Wood’s cus- 
tom. The Prerogative Court bad decided that instructions were super- 
seded by a will; that A and B not being published together as the will 
of the deceased, nor annexed with his knowledge, and A not being un- 
equivocally referred to in B, A formed no part of the deceased’s will: 
it therefore pronounced against A, but would make no deeree as to B: 
the interest of the four executors was consequently at an end. On the 
codicil, the Prerogative Court held, that, as the evidence of writing was 
contradictory, although the gifts were probable, it could not pronounce 
that it was the act of the deceased. The matter now came hefore 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The judgment there, which 
was read by Lord Lyndhurst, and which was given aftera discussion shared 
by the most eminent barristers of the present time, was, that both the 
documents A and B should be received as together making a testament 
which might claim to be proved in the Prerogative Court; and that the 
codicil was also the proper and unrevoked act of the deceased, and as 
well therefore entitled to proof: thus the whole of the legatees are let in 
to a participation in the fortune of the deceased, and Sir Matthew Wood 
with his three coexecutors are established in their position as devisees 
of the real property and as residuary legatees of the overplus of the 
personalty. The grounds of the decision were, that the weight of evi- 
dence was in favour of B; that B necessarily pointed to some other 
paper appointing executors, and that A fulfilled all that B required ; 
that the handwriting of the codicil was fully proved, the peculiarities 
in the spelling and handwriting having been such as occasionally ap- 
peared in Mr. Wood’s hand—an accident not likely to have been imi- 
tated by a forger. The gifts bequeathed by ihe codicil were also 
probable in amount; one was a legacy of 14,000/. to Samuel Wood and 
of 6,000/. to his family. Wood had in fact six children; the 6,0002. 
and the 14,000/. make 20,000/. ; the exact sum given to two other rela- 
tions, named Wood and Goodlake. In a previous conversation, the tes- 
tator had actually questioned Samuel Wood as to the number of his 
children, Some unfair handling of the papers had been proved; 
Chadborn was in the house early on the morning after Mr. Wood’s 
death; and the defaced condition of the codicil was not sufficient to 
show that Mr. Wood had intended to cancel it. Mr. Wood had been 
pressed to make a will, that his creditors might not be inconvenienced 
by any disorder in his affairs after his death; and on the 2d December, 
without saying that he had done so, he said that he had “ settled” his 
affairs. He told the son of another creditor—* I have made a will, and 
have left my property to four good men, and they are my executors ”; 
adding, ‘“* Two of them are Alderman Wood and Jacob” (Osborne.) 
The costs of suit were ordered to be paid out of the estate. 

On Saturday evening, George Berryman, a labourer, who was 
foolishly crossing the South Western Railway, in making a short cut, 
was knocked down by a train, and his right hand was dreadfully 
crushed. He was carried, insensible, to St. George’s Hospital, where 
the limb was at once amputated. 








The Provinces. 

We hear from a well-informed quarter, that the Right Honourable 
John C. Herries will come forward in the Conservative interest for 
Bradford, vacant by the death of Mr. Lister.—Standard, Aug. 20. 

Lord Rancliffe has announced himself as a candidate on the Liberal 
interest in South Nottinghamshire, whenever a new election shall take 
place. Asa Reformer, in times when Reform was unfashionable, his 
Lordship represented Nottingham for many years. —Globe. 





The Conference of Ministers of all Denominations, on the Corn-laws, 
assembled in the Town-hall of Manchester on Tuesday, and formally 
commenced their proceedings. By Saturday, as many as 650 clergymen 
had announced their intention of being present at the Convention. 
They were received by the people of Manchester as they arrived, with 
the utmost cordiality: many of the most respectable families in the 
town vied with each other in offering them accommodation at their own 
houses, and an excellent dinner has been provided daily at the Adelphi 
Hotel. 

Upon first assembling, a Provisional Committee was appointed to 
arrange the future proceedings. While they were absent for the pur- 
pose, the Reverend Mr. M‘Kerrow stated, that out of 1,500 replies to 
the invitations which had been distributed among the clergy, only six 
were decidedly opposed to the objects of the meeting; an equal number 








expressed doubts upon the subject; whilst the vast remainder were de- 
cidedly favourable to those objects. Letters were read from the Reve- 
rend Dr. Chalmers, the Reverend Mr. Bunting, the Reverend Dr, 
Heugh of Glasgow, and the Reverend Mr. Reid of London, expressing 
their concurrence in the purpose of the Conference. The Provisional 
Committee then returned. They had appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee and Presidents to conduct the meeting of each day : the follow- 
ing were the Presidents—Dr. Atkins; Mr. W. Chaplin of Bishop’s 
Stortford; F. A. Cox, D.D., of Hackney; Mr. Thomas Spencer of 
Hinton. Dr. Atkins took his seat as chairman of the first day. Some 
of the most prominent passages in the speaking which followed related 
to the objections which bad been urged against a meeting of the kind. 
The chairman dwelt upon the pacific and highly Christian motives 
which brought his brethren together-— 

“I must confess that my heart throbs with an unwonted degree of delight 
to see so many hundreds of the ministers of the religion of Christ, representing 
every section of his universal church, many of them bearing names dear alike 
to learning and piety, and all of them tried, in a greater or less degree, in the 
humble but most important vocation of benefiting by their spiritual services 
the fellow-creatures committed to their charge, convened here from — part 
of this extensive empire—and for what convened? Not to place themselves in 
the hostile array of sect against sect and party against party, within the narrow 
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lines of sectarian demarcation—not to hurl against each other the brutum 
— of excommunication, placing on the unhappy victims of their wrath the 

of exclusive impiety here and final perdition hereafter, and not to har- 
monize the jarring Shibboleth of conflicting creeds; but, impressed with an 
object greater than which can hardly enter into the mind of the most eminent 
Christian, and less than which will not satisfy our aspirations, we are met to- 
gether at the call of suffering humanity, and that call reaching our ears, not 
across the ocean, but through the green vallies and populous streets of our own 
@elightful land. Weare met, I admit, at the very outset of this procedure by 
the query ‘ What have we to doas Christians, and, more than that, as Chris- 
tian ministers, with temporal polities?’ But I have yet to learn why, when 
we become denizens of the kingdom not of this world, we should forego the 
immunities and forget the duties which relate to the present. I have yet to 
learn why, when we begin to be Christians, we should cease to be men.” 

Dr. Atkins insisted that the same principle would exclude all Chris- 
tians from politics— 

“ Besides, brethren, if this principle were applicable to a part of the com- 
munity, it must be to the whole; for the precepts of Christianity are not partial 
and local; and if this conclusion were carried to its legitimate extent, the con- 
sequence would be that civil government, with its complexity of interests, and 
that questions of political economy interweaving themselves with all the attri- 
butes and duties which elevate man to the character of an accountable and im- 
mortal being, and suggesting considerations the most momentous which can 
engage his attention while performing his probotionary journey to the,world to 
come, must be left in the hands of professed teachers, and no longer confided to 
the charge of mere men of the world. And this is a proposition so monstrous, 
that it is necessary only to state it that it may be exposed.” 

They were met to guide and dissipate, not to increase the storm— 

“ Allow me, however, to say that the sagacity of many holy and gifted minds 
has long looked at a cloud which has been gathering in the political horizon, 
and which, dark and portentous, has gradually overspread the heavens, Its 
advance las been indicated by the low murmur of dissatisfaction or the sullen 
groan of despair. Within that cloud is contained a fiery element, which, like 
the clement of nature to which I have referred, often strikes ere seen, and 
always withers when it strikes. And we are met not to swell the tumult and 
increase the storm, but to supply a conductor by which that electric fire, so 
vivid in its light and so tremendous in its consequences, may pass harmlessly 
by, and (instead of devastating the fields of this fairest spot of God’s creation) 
the agitated sulphureous air may subside into quiet and salubrity.” 

He exhorted the members of the Conference to avoid party-polities, 
and to blend firmness with a conciliatory spirit. 

Dr. Pye Smith seems to have been appointed to vindicate the pro- 
priety of the Convention: he had been told, he said, that he was ex- 
pected to say something on the subject. He could not take part ina 
discussion. for his hearing was so imperfect, that, except through the 
kindness of a dear friend who wrote for him, he could not understand a 
word that was said. He read from a manuscript; fearing that if he 
spoke in the ordinary way his feelings might betray him, and that he 
might become prolix. He disclaimed auy official character for the 
Conference— 

“We have come together in no capacity, assumed or implied, expressed or 
imagiced, of authority. We are not a couclave, nor a synod, nor a convoca- 
tion. We disclaim any pretensions of a sight to make laws or regulations, or 
any desire to bind the consciences of our fellow Christians, or to command 
their practice. We diselaim and abbor every thing that might savour of dis- 
affection to our beloved Sovercign, and the constituted authorities of her 
realm, or of dictating measures to the Legislature, or of fomenting discontent, 
or exciting to turbulence. We want to svothe, not to irritate. * Ve 
bave not assembled at the summons of any human authority. We are not 
here to do any man’s biddings. We are not come to say with our tongues, or 
subscribe with our hands, any declarations or opinions with which our hearts 
do not accord. Our gathering together is the unforced act of each man’s own 
will; and, so far from regardit i itual freeness of action as a circum- 
stance to he regretted, we see in it an clement of strength and success.” 

He maintained that the clergy were eminently bound to syinpathize 
with the cry of disiress; and that they were discharging a necessary 
and important part of their function, as men consecrated to the teaching 
of religion, when they explai ed und enforced its obligations as de- 
maniding upiversal righteousness— 

“ But we are impressed with the conviction, that this great law of righteous- 
mess is contradicted and violated, and rebellion is thus perpetrated against the 
majesty of Heaven, by doctrines and practices which for many centuries have 
been current among nations civilized, or professing to be so, with regard to 
trade; that is, the interchange of commoditics the products of skill and 





















industry, between the different families and tribes of mankind. The Corn-laws 
of our country Lave a deplora‘ile preéminence in this class of unrighteous and 
suicidal legislation. They lad their origin in the night of ignorant and bar- 
barous ages, when men were trampled down by alsurd and wicked monopolies 
and other usages, the outbreaks and badges of that insolent feudal tyranny 
which oppressed both nations and princes; and thus the human mind was 
abased to a low pitch of degradation ; education and mental culture were ex- 
extremely rare, knowledge and improvement had only a very slow and limited 
diffusion, and men in general were accustomed to respect no argument but that 
of brute force. The principle upon which those usxges rested originally was 
merely the law of strength, the of the savage and the brute. Afterwards, 
ingenious men set themselves to find out arguments in thei? favour; and this 
was the case, especially with respect to the Coru-laws, five hundred years ago. 
The fundamental error was a mistaken idea of independence. The general 
ignorance and the military spirit of the time may justly account, ard will 
apologize, for the mistuke, which w: “a gigantic system of preju- 
dice and error, The advantages of a: E ya, tribe, or tamily, were viewed 
with jealousy and envy—were supposed to | ce with the prosperity of 
every other; and riv shor } 
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and narrow-minded, was 

s of society against every other 

class. A candid apo! -tors; but with us the case i 
different. Sovnd reasoi ong a light into this obscure region, 
especially from the time of the publication of Adain Smith’s great work Oa 
the Nature and Causes of ihe Weatth of Nations. Bat practice has not kept 
peee with theory in t hers, Prejudices of custom, 
ancient usages, and the alarm of misut stood self-interest, have operated 
to this day to clog the wheels of But now we have the evidence 





of bitter experience to aid our conviction.” 

Politics, argued Dr. Suith, are only a branch of mor 
of religion— 

“ Be it also considered, that while the people have their duties, they have 
also their claims—just and honourable claims; and that if these be neglected, 
*the cries of the poor will ascend’ to the Just and Almighty One, who ¢ wili 
plead their cause.’ Also, to borrow the memorable admonition of a lamented 
Christian statesman, ¢ property and rank Lave tlic rights, but they have like- 
wise their duties.” ‘To the higher classes, fore, even to the highest, we 
* have a message from God.’ But few of tien wi) give us the opportunity of 
Gclivering it, ‘They come not to our places of Cl.) \stian worship, nor will they 
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allow us to go to them and tell them of ‘ justice, temperance, and the judg- 
ment to come.’ Therefore, if we except writing and publishing, an extraordi- 
nary measure, like this assembly, is the only method left for our endeavouring 
to make the word of the Lord be heard in high places as well as in low; in 
towers and palaces, and in the pits and cellars, where want and wo, disease and 
death, and many a form of misery, have fixed their dwelling. It is the vio- 
lation of religious obligation by our laws and law-makers, which, working 
through a course of years, has at length come to a term. Those laws have 
now reached to an amount of oppression and injury, and aggravated cruelty, 
which can no longer be endured. ‘The alternative is the abrogation of the 
iniquity, or the ruin of the nation. Wise and honest men, versed in the 
inseparable means of public prosperity, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, have long foretold this crisis. It has arrived. It brings in its 
train of terror bodily diseases which will not be confined to the hovel, but will 
spread over the land, and mount to the most splendid mansions. A state of 
freedom from the extreme of misery is ordinarily necessary for the calm re- 
flections and exercises of piety; but that state is destroyed by hunger and 
destitution, winter's keen cold, which soon will arrive, famished families, and 
‘the first-born of death.’ Desperation is engendered. The burning discon- 
tent cannot be always smothered. We are walking on the fires below. 
They threaten eruptions. Then will military execution renew its horrors; 
and the terrible catastrophe will befall us of a revolutionary anarchy, or a 
stern, revengeful, and unsparing tyranny. Ah! how little do the men reflect 
who have snatched the morsel of hope from the lips of the famishing million, 
what retribution they have been preparing for themselves! In the event of a 
national convulsion—which Almighty Mercy avert!—they will be among the 
first victims to infuriated revenge.” 

The Reverend J. W. Massie said that the Conference had been pro- 
jected on consideration of the strength which the opposition to Negro 
slavery derived from the codperation of religious ministers. He augured 
much from the composition of the present assemblage— 

“ They rejoiced to be able to testify, that not fewer than six hundred and 
fifty ministers had responded with a generous warmth and a ready utterance 
to their invitation, to say they would come; and, he believed, come they had. 
They had also to declare, that*they had received far more than an equal number 
of letters, approving of their object, from gentlemen who could notcome. And 
thus they had, in fifteen hundred localities, those who would use their in- 
fluence for their starving countrymen; and they felt that if this Conference 
were at that moment scattered to the winds, they would create an influence 
which woul reach certain quarters they should like to see moved. There were 
ministers of religion present who had come some two hundred, some three hun- 
dred, some near five hundred miles distance, at their own expense—some on 
foot, that they might be here. Some ministers were present whose incomes 
did not exceed 50/. per annum, and whose congregations did not contain among 
them three persons whose incomes were more than 8s. a week. 

It was then arranged that the Conference should meet daily to re- 
ceive answers to a series of questions which had been prepared for the 
parpose of being put to each minister—the evidence thus taken to be 
published immediately ; and that an afternoon meeting should com- 
mence daily at four o’clock, to be continued through the evening. It 
was resolved not to include devotional exercises in the public proceed- 
ings, in order to avoid diilerences, and to give to the meeting an “anti 
denominational character.” The first afternoon sitting began at four 
o'clock, and was opened by Mr. Cobden, M.P.; for whom, as a layman, 
leave was specially obtained to lay down the question. Ile expressed 
confidence in the expectation, that if the Conference pronounced the 
Corn-laws opposed to the laws of God, anti Scriptural and anti-Chris- 
tian, it would not be long before they were repealed. Several clergy- 
men then addressed the assembly, giving their local experience of the 
evil working of the Corn-laws ; and afierwards, the Earl of Dacie was 
adinitted to deliver a speech, as a landowner favourable to the repeal. 

At thesitting on Wednesday, Mr. Curtis, a gentleman from the United 
States, gave some information as to the capacity of that country for 
supplying Eugland with agricultural produce. Some of his statements 
were very striking. The value of the yearly agricultural produce of 
the Union is 222,000,000/.; and yet England, exclaimed Mr. Curtis, 
confines herself to a trade in cotton, the whole value of which, produced 
in the United States, is but 21,0001! He described the exteut of the 
vast region comprised in the territory of the Confederation— 

“ The United States comprise one-twenticth part of the civilized globe, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific in one direction, from the 
frigid to the torrid zone in the other; and is capable of producing almost 
every article which the luxury or the wants can crave. Its sea-coast extends 
three thousand miles. The Mississippi, with its tributaries, to say nothing of 
other rivers, furnishes ten thousand miles of steam-boat navigation. ‘The 
lakes on our Northern border are fourteen hundred miles in length, exclusive 
of the rivers that connect them. The Mediterranean sea is but two thousand, 
On Lake Erie alone we have seventy steam-boats, many of them from six to 
eight hundred tons burden, besides four hundred smaller vessels. We have 
completed three thousand five hundred miles of railroad and four thousand 
miles of canal, which open all parts of the country to the commerce of the 
world, If all this is trne, the trade and capacity of that country is of conse- 
quence to England in the present crisis of her affairs.” 

The extent of the wheat jan ls— 

“The portion of our country best adapted to the culture of wheat, and to 
which I wish to call your particular attention, is comprised in the six North- 
western states and territories, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. They ce in more than 178,000,000 acres of land, chiefly arable. 
Englind contains 90 acres. That portion of their states which may 
be called good wheat-land, at three quarters per acre, would produce in a year 
200,000,000 quarters. They are at present just commencing to pour the im- 
mense amount of bread and meat they are capable of producing into the 
markets of the world. Ohio alone, last year, had cight million bushels of 
wheat to export. Michigan, which ever exported until 1839, has now a sur- 
plus of 250,000 bushels of wheat and 300,000 barrels of pork, The popula- 
tion of these Siates is now 3,000,000. It has increased during the last ten 
years at the rate of 202 per cent. It has been estimated by practical men 
that the amount of their exports would be doubled or trebled by a good de- 














mand in two years.” 

The price of wheat, a natural protective duty with free trade, and 
the payment for the export— 

“ Competition will always bring the growth of the West to the sea-shore at 
the lowest prices. From personal acquaintance with the wheat region and the 
wheat culture, I fix the price at which wheat can be expected to be produced 
to any given amount at Chicago, at the south end of Lake Michigan, in the 
heart of the wheat region, at 75 cents. per bushel, or per quarter, 27s. 

Freight, charges, and profits to New York, in the 





shape Of flour ......seeeeeeees vee 108. 
Ditto ...secccccossseres GibtO sevecereeseseesene Liverpool 103. 


Delivered in Liverpool ....ssccccocsescsessesecsserenree 473, per Gra 
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The price would never vary much from this amount, if the currency should 
remain as at present ; for at this price a limitless amount can be produced, as 
this would remunerate the grower, and his immense plains are ready to his 
hand. But the American farmer will nct produce wheat for anybody at a 
much less price than this. He will turn his attention to other employments, 
of which he has enough at any time to turn his hand to. Between him and 
the English grain-grower there will always be, in the shape of transit, a fixed 
duty of at least 20s. per quarter. But here arises an important question. 
What will the American take his payin? Take his pay in! why the very 
things he wants, and you want to let him have—your dry goods, your crockery, 
your hardware, which he has been anxious to get, and could not; for you are 
not suffered to take his wheat, and flour, and pork, &c. in exchange. Ff allesos 
your prices is not what is wanted. Offer him your best calicoes at sixpence a 
yard, he would not buy of you. His reply would be, silver and gold have I 
none; take these stacks of wheat and pork, then I will trade with you. We 
do not want you to lower your prices and lower your wages—they are low 
enough already; but take enough for your starving workmen to eat, and my 


life for it some of those big warehouses in Manchester will be cleared out with a | 


speed which will perfectly astonish the natives.” 
At the two sittings of the same day, a string of resolutions was passed. 


They declare that the Conference felt itself to be acting from a sense of 


duty; that the statements and documentary evidence laid before it 
clearly proved that vast numbers cannot obtain a support by their 
labour; that the prevailing distress arrests the progress of education, 
checks the domestic and social affections, induces reckless and immoral 
habits, prevents attendance at religious worship, and hardens the heart 
against religious impressions ; that much of that distress is attributable 
to the provision-laws, which repress enterprise, divert capital from its 
legitimate channels, and spread discontent; that the Conference ce- 
clares its uncompromising hostility to restrictions which prevent ao 
interchange of the fruits of industry between nations ; that no adequate 
relief can be supplied by parochial assessments or private charity, the 
necessary remedy being full employment and adequate remuueration 
for the labouring-classes ; that the resourees of many charitable in- 
stitutions have been already materially affected by the geaeral distress ; 
and—to give one resolution entire— 

“ That, believing the law of Almighty God, as revealed in his Word, ought to 
be in all cases the rule of human action, that any allowed deviation froin it, 
either in individual conduct or in the affairs of nations, must incur the Divine 
displeasure ; and convinced that a monopoly in bread is an istian in 
principle, this Conference, while it seeks the abolition of the provision-laws on 
other high and important grounds, more especially deprecates their continuance 
as a great national offence against that Being by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice.” 

At the sitting on Thursday, deputations and addresses were received 
from the working-people in one of the factories of the town, and from 
the hand-loom weavers, The latter observed, that they thought them- 
selves entitled, in justice, to food, shelter, and clothing, in return for 
their labour; and they call upon the ministers of the Conference to 
prevent their being reduced to the conclusion that they have no hope to 
lean upon but the grave; bringing to mind, that Mr. Henry Hunt, in 
presenting a petition from them 1831, prophesied the ruin which the 
Corn-laws would induce. Some of the deputation were examined ; but 
the miserable condition of the trade is but too well known already. 
One said that for a particular job of work, for which 1s, 6d. was paid in 
1775, 9d. was paid in 1815, 44d. in 1816—* the Corn-laws were put on 
then ”"—and now 2id, The Conference afterwards adopted a memorial 
addressed to the Queen, attributing the distress to the artificial scarcity 
of food resulting from the Provision-laws, and praying her interposition, 
“so far as it can be constitutionally rendered.” 
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opinions of the Conference are already indicated with sufficient dis- 
tinctness in the resolutions described above. 
The Times—whose hostile animus, however, is apprrent—speaks dis- 


paragingly of the Conference: it says that the numbers who actually | 
made their appearance dwindled down to thirty, and that those were | 
not of a high station in their profession. The Morning Chronicle com- | 


plains of the backwardness of the Conference in accepting the offer of 
that journal to publish statements and documents; seeming to suspect 
that they are withheld for some exclusive publication. 

The Wesleyan Conference returned the follow ; 





tion ‘vf the Anti-Corn-law League that the Conferene it 
in the Anti-Corn-law meeting of Ministers of all De 





** Mauc er, 13th Angust. 

“ Gentlemen—In pursuance of the intimation given in my former letter, 

acknowledging the receipt of yours, dated July 28th, | have now to inform you 
that your communication has been read to the Conference. Lam direct 
ay, that the Conference is unanimous in the opinion that it is not ¢ 

to enter, as a body of Christian ministers, into the discussion of a subject on 
which such different opinions are conscientiously entertained by large classes 
of our people, and which is primarily a question oi political ecouumy. 

“ Signed on behalf and by order of the Conference, 

“ Joun Hannan, Sceretary.’ 

The Reverend James Martineau, of Liverpool, huis declined the same 
invitation; observing, in a letter to Mr. George Thor 

“ It appears to me a short-sizhted and illegitimate policy to give an eecle- 
siastical composition to an assemblage collected for a purpose not specifically 
religious. I cannot shut my eyes to the undeniable incongruity between the 
question for discussion aud the synod wkich discusses it. I have been accus- 
tomed to consider the distinction between the church and the state, however 
obscurely drawn, as yet one of the characteristics of modern civilization ; eud 
to regard the abolition of legislation hy assemblies exclusively or cl: 
siastical, as the sign of a reformed and nobler age. But if it be true, as the 
address with which you have honoured me affirms, that to no body of men 
ought such momentous questions to be submitted with a better pri 
calm, an enlightened, and an honest solution, than to that body now convened— 
and that ‘the decisions of such a body would exercise a benign and beneficial 
influence over the nation at large’—then I know not how sufficiently to lament 
that my country has no such body to make its laws; nor do I see how those 
denominations of Dissenters who a few years ago were anxious to ‘ relieve the 
Bishops of their duties in the House of Lords,’ can, in future, object to that 
episcopal function of legislative deliberation which their own ministers now 
evince a propensity to emulate.” 

At the Manchester Police-court on Thursday, three Socialists, calling 
themselves clergymen, were charged by the Reverend J. W. Massie 
with having disturbed the peace of the meeting at the Town-hall. The 
charge was not pressed; but the Magistrate told the ecclesiastics that 
they could not be admitted to the ‘own-hall without authority from 
the Boroughreeve and constables, who had granted the use of the room 
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Addresses to the People | 
of the United Kingdom and to Parliament were also adopted. The 


pect of a | 


to the Conference. They immediately went there again, and were 
forcibly repelled. They then applied at the Police-office for a warrant 
against one of the gentlemen who had forced them back; but it was 
refused. 


An action, brought by Mr. Bogle against Mr. Lawson, the publisher 
of the Times newspaper, for a libel published in that journal, was 
tried before Chief Justice Tindal and a Special Jury, at Croydon 
Assizes, on Tuesday. The plaintiff was a banker at Florence, and the 
agent of Messrs. Glynn, Haliifax, aud (‘o. The libel which the Times 
had published, was to the effect that the plaintiff was engaged in a con- 
spiracy to defraud Messrs. Glynn, Hallifax, and Co., and various Con- 
tinental bankers, by the presentation of forged letters of credit: and it 
appeared in a paragraph headed “ Extraordinary and Extensive 
Forgery”; which professed to give the evidence of one Perry, a con- 
spirator, who had been examined before the Police at Brussels, and copies 
of some letters which had been intercepted between the conspirators, 
both of which mentioned Bogle as being implicated iu the fraud. The 
publisher of the Times pleaded a justification. The fraudulent scheme 
originated with the Marquis de Bourbelles, a resident at Florence and 
Leghorn, who used Bogle’s bank. er conspirator was a Mr. Gra- 
ham, Bogle’s stepfather; who once resented the county of Stirling 
in Parliament. The Marquis’s plan was to procurea letter of credit from 
the house of Glynn and Co., and to liave a plate engraved in exact copy 
of this so far as its form went; to purchase paper of a similar quality to 
that of Glynn and Co.’s letiers of credit, for the purpose of taking im- 
pressious of the plate; to proc 
signature of Glynn and Co.; und 
the forged letter to each of the numer 
throughout Europe and simultaneously, b > conspirators ; who should 
afterwards assemble at an appointed | ‘ting and divide the 
spoil; after which the whole were to decamp to India, Africa, America, 
or China. The first part of this scheme was successfully carried out; 

forged letter was completed I ature. For this, aceerd- 
Times, Mr. Box model, in a letter of eredit 

s left at his bank by t! nin whose favourit was drawn; 
ing it from another person in whose custody it was left. 
ed for the defendent in the present action, that the time 
etter was borrowed was just the retarn of the Marquis 
de Bourbelles from Engla: ith the iny ions of the forged plate; 
that on the 1 is to Florence, Mr. Bogle was seen 
closeted wi n his department of the bank, with 
the door locked, which was quite unusual; the defendent also as- 
serted, and brought Mr. Kerri be person from whom the letter was 
borrowed, to prove, that upon tl ‘s receipt of some letters from 
the Belgian Minister, ¢ i the dey erry, who was just 
then taken up in Brussels, aud upon their being read over to Bogle, he 
behaved unlike an innocent man, gave way to despair, said he was ruined, 
and retired immediately from connexion with the bank. Stress was also 
laid on the fact proved that on the Grahams leaving Florence, some things 
were sent tothe bank to be ta of as the property of Bogle, 
which were afterwards found to ng-machine or instra- 
ment for taking fae-similes of i; » signatures of all the 
letters were so exactly li ’s writing and like each other, 
that Mr. George Car ier, and the clerks in the bank, 

, could hardly say which we which were not. The de- 
fendant also proffered the depos srry at Brussels, that he had 
been told by oue of the Grahams, who ¥ undoubtedly a conspirator, 
this was rejected by the 

not within Porry’s own 


that Bogle was implicated in the plot; 

Judge, because the matiers mentioned 
knowledge. But the evidence on which lefendant most of all relied 
to prove Bogle’s guilt, was in the shay copies from originals, in 
2} had passed between the chief 
mentioned by name as one of 


French archives, of Jetiers 
conspirators, in which Vozte 

"@ was opposed, om 
red, The defendant 
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had se 1} ) Hizenceto Pa Brussels, Ostend, 
Gereva, T 1a, Florence, Parma, Cologne, Liege, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Cobleniz, and in fsct to every place in Kurope where traces 
of e nce might be procured; and these ietters were the fruit of that 
id Le search. O 1 the summing up, the Jury were advised te 
n out of consideration, ‘The Jury returned a verdict for the 














intifi— d ges one farthing. 

At C ] \ssizes, on Saturday, Panter obtained a new verdiet 
against Lord Grantley. At the same Assizes last year, Punter gained 
verdict of 2501. damages for a trespass committed by Lord Grantley. 
Punter had been ejected f ve which he and his father bad 





7 
occupied for forty-cight years, 
Lord Grantley, Yr cuttiig down a tree in the ¢ 
performing a few acts of ownershi; up a title, procured a warrant 
under the eet for the recovery sulltenements; the family were turned 
out, and the cottage was razed: Puuter aud bis family spent three 
nights ia the lane The ial was granted, on 
account of some informality first; but the Jury made Lord 

rantley pay for his law, by returuing a fresh verdict of 2752 damages. 
that one of them observed that four per cent. wes not too 
pay for keeping Panter out of Hockley, an 
who was associate | with Lord Grantley in the action, aud whe 

execuied the warrant of ejectment, was acquitted. 


y rent having been demanded: 
ige-gurden, and 
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his mouey. 





An inquest was held at the Sussex County Hospital, on Tuesday, 
over the body of Ambrose Brooker, aged fourteen, who died from aa 
injury received as a labourer on the Brighton Railway on that day 
week. Brooker, who was a driver of waggonus on the railway, was 
unhooking a chain from a waggon whicb was rollivg along under his 
care, when something cansed him to stumble and fail across the rails; 
the sharp wheels of the railway-wagzon immediately passed over his 
leg, and so lacerated it, that when he had been taken to the hospital he 
was nearly dead from loss of blood. The experiment, however, of a 
transfusion of blood into his system, was immediately resorted to, with 
such success that in three hours he was strong enough to suffer ampu- 
tation of the limb, with the best prospect of his recovery; but the next 
morning a reaction took plice, under which be gradually sunk till 
Sunday, when he died. The house-surgeou said that this was the second 
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ease in which a loss of life had occurred from unstopped hemorrhage 
caused by accident on the railway: he suggested that the directors 
should keep tourniquets at the station-houses for immediate application 
in such cases, and he offered to instruct the officers in their use. The 
Jury accompanied their verdict of “ Accidental death” with a recom- 
mendation in accordance with the suggestion of the surgeon. 

On Thursday last, Thomas Jones, John Mason, and William Rich- 
ards, lost their lives in descending to their work as miners in the Wil- 
lenhall Road Colliery, near Wolverhampton. The three men, with an- 
other miner named Haynes, had got into a water barrel for the purpose 
of being lowered to the bottom of the shaft, and had descended about 
145 yards, when the chain, by which they were suspended, suddenly 
slipped off its barrel and fell, together with all it supported, into the 
“sump,” or pool at the foot of the shaft. Richards was drowned in the 
sump, and Jones and Mason were both struck dead by the chain as it 
fell; Haynes escaped, literally by a hair’s-breadth ; the chain gave him 
a brush and a slight bruise only. The fact of the chain having only 
been fastened on new the day before by the smith, with the greatest 
care, has rendered it certain that the misfortune was not the result of 
accident, but ..« contrived by some person acquainted with the ma- 
chinery and havits of the miners, A reward of 20/. has been offered 
by the mine-owner for the discovery of the offender. 


IRELAND. 

Lord Morpeth has accepted the invitation of the Irish Reformers, and 
the dinner is fixed for Thursday the 9th September. 

The Dublin Monitor, in publishing the following letter from Lord 
Morpeth, says that it has received several communications expressing 
the hope that he will be elected, without solicitation, by some Irish 
constituency: the letter sets at rest all hopes and reports upon the 
matter— 





“TO THE EDITOK OF THE DUBLIN MONITOR. 
** 16th August 1841. 
aper has done me the 
now return Lord Mor- 
nt experience of the 


“ Sir—I see that a fri. “wv correspondent in } 
honour to suggest ‘that anu. ° 
peth voluntarily and unsolicitedly.’ snc 
extent of Irish kindness and generosity, thet there is, perhaps, less presump- 
tion in supposing it pos*Me that the hint might be acted upon; and Iam 
therefore constrained to repeat, ~hat L have already stated elsewhere, that it is 
an honour, however signal and gratifying, of which I should not be prepared to 
avail my self. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 











“ MorpPetu.” 

The Dublin Evening Mail says that Sir Henry Parnell, now Baron 
Corigleton, is to be made a Commissioner of Poor-laws for Ireland, to 
enable him “to sustain the dignity of the Peerage.” 

It is rumoured in , that Sir Michael O’Loghlen, the Master 
of the Rolls, will be raised to the Pecroge ; and also Mr. George Evans, 
the late Member for the county Dublin. 

The following gentlemen were ca 
as Queea’s counsel—Jonathan D. C! 
Armstrong, John Richard Corballis. Cl 








inner bar, on Tuesday, 
ia Deane Freeman, W. 
y, llenry J. Bald- 








rles O' Mail 


win, Jeremiah James Murphy, Heary Maviley, Gerald Fitzgibbon, | 


Joseph Nelson, and James O Brien. 

At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. 

A i I ’ y; 

O’Conne!l alluded to the letter of Mr. Putnam, quoted in our last num- 
ber, in which the writer says thet the Repealers in the United States 
are all Irishmen, and that no native-born Americans are among them. 
Mr. O’Counell says that Jud; ent a contribution 
from Philadelphia, had given the! who subscribed— 

“ We have gone through the ind that there were among the 
subscribers of the sum remitted in native Americaus 51, Englishmen 

, and foreigners of sundry nations 9. \ 1at there are among the 
3, and foreig tr) ) hat g tl 
subscribers of the sum remitted to us ~-Amcericans 260, English 28, 
and foreigners 15. uf 
and they are—Chark 
Cook, Colonel Thomas B. Florence, ¢ 

r. Napoleon Bonaparte Leid 'y Yo] 
Dr. Napol Bonaparte Leidy, C 
P. Willington, Alderinan Carleton Potts, Alderman J. Dennis, R. 
Alderm: 

















‘There are several su 3 
les W. Brooke, Attorney-Ger 
ptain John Pascal, Alderman Brazier, 
iel Horatio Hackbell, Captain Thomas 


D. Doran, 











n P. Hay, Captain Myles M*Levin, 
Reah Frazcr, , . Wm. White, Esq.” 

Mr. O'Connell held a Repeal meeting at Drogheda on Monday. The 
Tory accounts try to detract irom the inaguitude of the meeting; but 
they admit that there was no lack of wu-ic, laurel-boughs, triumphal 
arches, and all the paraphernalia of a popular deionstration; while the 
shops of the town were closed. Mr. O'Conuell’s speech was destitute 
of novelty. He aliuded ina slightiog manner to Chartists, who disturb 
the peace of the Repealers in the town of Drogheda. He renewed his 
pledge that the Registration Bill of “ Scorpion Stanley” shall not pass 
next session; for he will prevent it, or die on the floor of the House 
of Commons: he would avail hiaiself of all the rules and forms of the 
House; he would call for divisions on every possible occasion ; and 
he would thus have the satisfaction of preventing the success of that 
measure for at least twelve moi After the mecting, there was a 
dinner, aud more speeches were mince. 

One object of frequent attack lately at the meetings of the Repeal 
Association has been a Dublin society of Chartists, called the Irish 
Universal Suffrage Association, who meet weekly. One of the attend- 
ants of those meetings is a Catholic priest named Ryan, who has been 
especially marked out for the reprobation of the Repealers. Mr. Ryan 
has written a letter to the Duolin Freeman's Journal, vindicating his 
motives and conduct. He encour Chartism in Ireland as a thing 
in which Enegli:h and Irish have a common interest, “ embracing as it 
does the political emancipation of the whole people”; and he regards it 
as a means of uniting instead of estranging the people of the two 
countries— 

“ The Lrish Universal Suffrage Association appeared to me to be an associa- 
tion eminently calculated to promote a more kindly feeling and a more general 
interchange of good offices between ihe labouring classes of-Great Britain and 
Treland, than had hitherto existed; and 1 did believe, and still do believe, that 
it is absolutely necessary to take some effectual means to counteract the evil 
effects which are likely to result from the vaunted and anti-Christian boast 
of Trish Catholics having shot down English Protestants; and the threat held 
out that five hundred thousand Irish Catholics would be brought over from 
the county ‘Tipperary to slaughter English Protestants, who are seeking for 
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those measures of reform which I see in a paper called the People’s Charter, and 
to which I conceive the people of this empire to be justly entitled. As an 
Irish Catholic priest, I repudiate the uncharitable and unchristian denuncia- 
tions which have been for the last few years poured upon the devoted heads of 
these ill-used people.” 

The Chartist hits the Repealer hard— 

“ It has been a fertile source of pain and affliction to me, that great numbers 
of my brethren have been for several years unwittingly led from one association 
to another, each and all propagating a delusion, exciting the peaple and agi- 
tating the country from centre to surface, without one practicable object in 
view, and without one solitary effort to bring forward any measure to amelio- 
rate the condition or relieve the sufferings of my poor, hard-working, deluded 
countrymen.” 

He thinks that Chartism might be made to supersede Ribandism in 
Ireland—that the Universal Suffrage Association might swallow up 
the Riband Societies, and, “ like Aaron’s rod, devour them all.” He 
makes a direct charge against the Repealers of personal violence towards 
himself— 

“It is melancholy to observe the diabolical spirit of ill-will and hatred which 
has been recently infused into the minds of some ignorant persons in this city. 
Ihave, I regret to say, experienced this personally. A man, whose name I 
shall now forbear to mention, but who is the same person to whom the * Loyal 
National Repeal Association’ promised its protection against the legal conse- 
quences of his violence and misconduct, told me to my face, after he had been 
informed by myself that I was a Catholic priest, that if I should presume to 
take the chair at a mecting of the Irish Universal Suffrage Association, he 
would seize me by the neck, and drag me out of it, even if I were clothed in my 
robes. Now, Sir, permit me to ask you, when such a threat has been made to 
a pricst, what is a layman to expect from such characters; particularly when 
they are cncouraged in it by an association upon whose protection they rely 
with the most implicit confidence ?’ 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times says, that the Belleisle, 74, 
in recruiling her crew, could only obtain three men in the Cove of 
Cork, and up to Saturday last only six in Dublin: this is attributed to 
the exhortation given to Repealers—* Don't inlist.” 





According to a report in the Carlow Sentinel, the funds of the 
Counties League for the indemnification of persecuted voters was used 
in open court, at Bagenalstown Petit Sessions, for the exemption of 
convicted offeuders: a woman sentenced to pay 51. or to be imprisoned 
for two months, for beating the sister of a man who had voted against 
O'Connell, in Bagenalstown Chapel; William Hacket, fined 52, and his 
two daughters 1/. each, for violent behaviour towards Mr. Nash, an 
agent of Mr. Peter Purcell, at the Royal Ouk, who had admitted into 
his yard some hay belonging to one of Colonel Bruen’s voters; and 
several men condemned to’ pay 1. each, with the alternative of one 
month’s incarceration, for assaulting a Mr. Cummins—all had their 
fines paid for them by Mr. Buggy, a member of the Kilkenny Citizens 
Club. In reply to a remark that the Indemnity Fund was supposed to 
be for the payment of rents, Mr. Buggy said, “ Yes, it is: and we shall 
use it to keep the people from incarceration.” 

The case of Mr nins, au innkeeper in Bagenalstown, was at- 
tended by a sing unstanee: it cannot be more briefly told than 
in his own wor 1 charged Malachi Dooley, Patrick Carly, 
and several ot! — , 

“ On Friday evening last, two daughters went out to walk; and on their 
sed a crowd, who commenced hooting, abusing them, and calling 
ep. In consequence, I went out and remonstrated with the 
crowd, and told them it was a disgraceful thing to treat females so. I told 
Dooley I expected better conduct from him, as he got a great deal of my 
money. He leaped off the wall, and told me to go home and hide my face from 
my neighbours: he desired me to begone, as a perjured thief and rascal, and 
spat in my face: he then ran with his clenched fist at me, but he was pushed 
back by the crowd. Pat Carty said, ‘ Boys, look to him and mark him, 
(meaning me); he will get 30/. for the people he will transport; mark him.’ 
The crowd were much excited ; James Carty hissed, and called ‘ Black sheep.’ 
I got a threatening letter while standing in the Court-house; it was the same 
now produced, with the representation of a coffin at the top— 

«*« Sunday, 8th August 1841. 

“¢ Bruen izht and Newton-ight—This is to give you notice, if you prose- 
cute the Cartys and the reast of the people you have summoned, we'll give 
you as short a time as possible; so prepare your black and perjured and bribed 
soul for eternity. (Signed) ‘ Kinkenny Boys. 

“¢ To John Cummins, the Black Sh 

“ This letter was forwarded throu; 
delivered in court.” 

The defence was an alibi, which broke down. 








































1 the Bagenalstown Post-office, and 


The threatening 


| notice was handed in for the inspection of the Bench; when the prose- 





cutor’s lawyer asked for it again, it was lost. 

Fifteen persons who were engaged in an election-riot at New Bir- 
mingham, on the 12th July, were arrested on Monday week. 

Lord Morpeth has replied to the application of the Carlow Magis- 
trates for an increase to the Police force, that the Lord-Lieutenant 
would give immediate orders for carrying their wishes into effect. 

A very strange investigation has been made at Raheny Petit Sessions 
Some few months ago, an attack was made upon the gate-house of the 
Reverend Mr, Crampton, by stones being thrown at it, which broke 
some of the iron doors; and the circumstance being reported to 
the Magistrates of the neighbourhood, a guard of Police was ordered to 
be stationed at the house on protection-duty. One evening, whilst one 
of the Policemen was there, a stone was thrown in through the win- 
dow; but upon search being made outside, no person could be found. 
A similar attack was made subsequently; but search for the offender 
was again ineffectual. Mr. Crampton’s servants were suspected, and 
two of the Police were sent to watch. Oa the evening of the 4th 
instant, shortly after ten o’clock, they saw a man cross the lawn, come 
over to the gate-house, take up two stones, and throw them at the 
window. <A Policeman rushed out and seized the assailant; when, to 
his astonishment, he found him to be the Reverend Mr. Crampton 
himself. He told the Police that he wanted to frighten the servants, 
and afterwards that he had heard that the Police used to sleep on duty, 
and he wanted to test their vigilance. At the examination before the 
Magistrates, one of his servants deposed that he did find two Policemen 
asleep; but he was not certain whether it was under a hedge or a hay- 
cock, and he could not identify them. One of the Policemen, how- 
ever, said that he once saw stones come from two opposite directions ; 
and it was given in evidence that stones had been thrown in Mr. 
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Crampton’s absence. The Magistrates rebuked Mr. Crampton for hay- 
ing “ acted very imprudently.” 

At Armagh Assizes, last week, Francis Hughes and Patrick Woods 
were severally tried for the murder of Mr. Powell, in January last. 
They stabbed him in his own house. The Jury could not agree in the 
ase of Hughes, and they were discharged without giving a verdict. 
Woods was found guilty. The Judge, in pronouncing sentence of 
death, assumed from a slang phrase used by the murderers at the time, 
threatening Mr. Powell for “ planting Tullyard,” that their victim had 
violated some law of a secret society. 

At Cork Assizes last week, Miss Campion recovered heavy damages 
against Mr. Barry Drew for breach of promise of marriage. Both 
parties are young and highly respectable. The courtship began in 1837, 
and was suddenly broken off in April last, by the gentleman. His rea- 
sons were curious: among them were, Miss Campion’s using the word 
“riz,” when she should pronounce it “rise,” or “raised”; employing 
the word “what” unnecessarily; telling his sister that she preferred a 
horizontal to an upright piano, with the intention of offending her, as 
the sister happened to have the latter description ; “tickling, pinching, 
and boxing” his sister; putting her finger in the eye of a servant-girl ; 
telling his sister that she told a lie; observing that she would make a 
smart widow ; and doing divers other frivolous acts. The trial occu- 
pied two days, and the Jury awarded to the plaintiff 1,500/. damages, and 
costs. 

A melancholy accident occurred on Tuesday at the Kilrush steam- 
mills; where a lad, Kenel, about thirteen years of age, got into the 
works during the time the men were at breakfast, and while amusing 
himself swinging on one of the shafts, was drawn in by the machinery, 
and so bruised as to cause instant death.—Limerick Chronicle. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Commission of the General Assembly of the Church have taken 
anew step. At the May meeting of the Assembly, when the seven 
ministers of Strathbogie were deposed, Dr. Cook and others of the 
minority tendered a protest against that decision, declaring that they 
should still continue to recognize the ejected ministers as their brethren 
in the church. The majority refused to entertain that protest. In 
accordance with the views which it expressed, however, Dr. Cook, 
Principal Macfarlan, and others of the Moderate party, have afforded 
every countenance to the seven ministers, and have officiated in their 
pulpits. At the last dispensation of the sacrament in the parishes, six 





ministers from a distance assisted : their names are— Messrs. Robertson of 


Ellon, Cushny of Rayne, Grant of South Leith, John Cook of Haddington, 
Stirling of Galston, and William Mearns, missionary at Glenkiunes. 
At the meeting of the Commission on the 11th instant, a report was 
read from what the Assembly holds to be the Presbytery of Strathbogie— 
that is, from the four ministers who constituted the minority in the 
Presbytery opposed to the seven—complaining that the latter continued 
to preach ; and setting forth the support which they received in their 
contumacy, especially from the six gentlemen who assisted at the sacra- 
ment. Mr. Candlish then undertook ‘a duty more painful than it had 
ever fallen to his lot, or he believed to the lot of any member or minister 
of the Church to discharge,” in moving the following resolutioa— 

# The Commission having had transmitted to them, by the Special Com- 
mission, a report from the Presbytery of Strathbogie anent ta Irregt 
laritics and offences alleged to have been committed within their bounds, by 
certain ministers of this Church, have considered the same; and, inasmuch as 
the said report bears that certain of the aforesaid ministers are said to have 
been present and assisting at the pretended dispensation of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper by persons deposed from the office of the holy ministry by the 
late General Assembly, and to have held communion with these deposed 
ministers, and received the sacramental elements at their hands, thereby acknow- 
ledging them as still ministers of this Church, in contempt of the sentence 
of the General Assembly, and concurring with them in their endeavour to 
maintain themselves in the exercise of their spiritual functions by civil 
authority alone, against the highest censures of the Church, grounded on the 
Word of God and the authority of the Lord Jesus in his Church, her only 
King and Head; and inasmuch as such an act is in itself a heinous offence 
against the exclusive supremacy of the Lord Jesus in his Church, while it im- 
plies the guilt of schism, and tends, therefore, immediately and directly, to 
create separation and division of the most serious nature; the Commission, 
having respect to that part of the instructions given by the General A 
for many years bypast, which ‘empowers the Cominission to take sp 
to keep and maintain unity in the Church upon all emergents, especially 
among the ministers thereof, and to gain such as separate therefrom, and to 
suppress error and schism in this Church,’ resolve to transmit the said report of 
the Presbytery of Strathbogie, together with this deliverance of the Com- 
mission, to the several Presbyteries which have jurisdiction over the miuisters 
named in the report as alleged to have been guilty of the offence referred to— 
namely, to the Presbyteries of Edinburgh, Haddington, and Ellon, in order that 
the said Presbyteries may proceed in the matter as they shall be advisi 
according to the laws of the Church ; instructing them to report their diligence 
to the meeting of the Commission in November.” 

After some discussion and opposition, the resolution was carried, by 
60 to 13. Dr. Cook read the following reasons of dissent, which were 
signed by the minority— 
ba Ist, Because, believing, as we do, that these seven ministers did nothing 
incompatible with their duty as good subjects and as members of this Church 
as established by law, we adhere to our protestation, tliat they should still be 
regarded as if no sentence of deposition had been pronounced against them ; 
and therefore consider any attempt to punish those who so view them, and 
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who act accordingly, as a perseverance in that course of defiance to the civil 
power which is inconsistent with the nature and design of the Established 








Church ; which has already impaired its usefulness, by introducing the 1 
lamentable dissensions, and which threatens either to destroy it altogether, or 
alienate from it the reverence and affection of a great part of the people of Scot- 
Jand, who yet remain within its communion. 

, ‘2d, Because the resolution now sanctioned puts an end to all hope of de- 
vising any measure by which the members of the Church might be united, and 
imposes upon us, and upon all who agree with us in the opinion which we have 
repeatedly expressed as to our present distressing condition, to take such steps 
as may appear most effectual for ascertaining, from competent authority, 
whether we now dissent, and they who concur with us, or they who continue 
to set at nought the law of the land and the decisions of the Supreme Courts, 
in what we esteem a matter of civil right, are to be held by the Legislature of 
the Country as constituting the Established Church, and as entitled to the 
wee 2 and endowments conferred by statute upon the ministers of that 
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| spiritual. 


These reasons occasioned some alarm among the party of the majo- 
rity; and next day twenty-five persons signed a requisition to Dr. 
Gordon, the Moderator, to call an extraordinary meeting of the Com- 
mission, at as early a day as possible. He has convened it for Wed- 


| nesday the 25th. 


The validity of the decree of the Court of Session, suspending the 


| sentence of the Assembly of 1840, by which the Strathbogie ministers 


were suspended from their functions and the preaching of the gospel 
in their parishes was interdicted, is now likely to be determined upon 
argument. This decree was pronounced in absence; the Church not 
choosing to appear before the Civil Courts to plead a matter purely 
The seven, however, not content with getting their interdict, 
craved further, and obtained a decree for expenses. These, though for 
a decree in absence, which usually costs a few pounds, amount to 1201. ; 
and for this a charge has been given. ‘To resist this a suspension has 


: been brought, on the ground mainly that the Court, having no juris- 


diction in the subject-matter of the process, could not award expenses ; 
and thus, in deciding a purely civil question regarding the payment of 


| money, as to which all parties may and ought to plead before the Court, 


| anxie 


the question of the Court’s jurisdiction will be fully argued.— edinburgh 
Witness. 





Miscellaneous. 
As, in her Majesty’s present condition, any undertaking iavolving 
y or fatigue might prove injurious, we understand ihat Dr. Lo- 
cock has interposed his veto; aud that the new Parliament will be 





| opened by Commission instead of by the Queena in person,—Globe, 


| ported, be moved or seconded by Mr. 


| open for discu 


Aug. 17. 
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Speech will, it is re- 
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tor Manchester.—Idem. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday, afternoon at the Foreign 
Office. It was attended by Viscount Melboi , the Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Clarendon, the Marquis of 
Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, Lord John Russell, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Earl of Minto, Sir John Hobhouse, Viscount Dun- 
cannon, Sir George Grey, bouchere, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. 
Macaulay. 

Iinmediately after the breaking up of the Cabinet Council, sum- 
monses were issued for holding a Privy Council at Windsor Castle, 
this day, at two o clock; when the Royal Speech on the opening of the 
session will be submitted for her Majesty’s approbation. 

It is understood that the Speech will be delivered by commission on 
Tuesday. 


A meeting of the Privy Council was 
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held yesterday, in the Council- 












chamber, to take into consideration. the grant of charters of incorporas 
tion to Sheffield, North Shields, South Shields, ae¢ Heddersfield. 


Ts 


Minn : 
The Duke 


of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel walked down to the 
House of Commons, arm-in-arm, a few minutes before its first sitting, 
on Thursday. They were checred, says the Times, as they passed 
throuzh the crowd. Lord Melbourne, says the Globe, was also cheered. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert will preside at the meeting of the 
School of Design, which will be held in Somerset House at halt-past 
twelve on Monday. The greater part Majesty’s Ministers are 
expected to be present on this interesting o¢casi ir Rt. Peel has 
also invited to attend.— Globe. 


Viscount Melbourne gave a dinner to th 
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turday even at his private residence in South Stre Ministers 
preseut were the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, the Marquis 
of Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, Lord John Russell, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Earl of Minto, Sir John Hobhouse, Viscount 
Duncannon, Mr. Labouchere, Sir Geor y, and Mr acaulay. 









The Marquis of Lansdowne arrived at Berkeley Square on Wednes- 


ion. 














day. He has quite recovered from his late indi t 

Lord and Lady John Russell have arrived in Wilton Crescent, from 
M Lord John’ y house on the South-west side of Belgrave 
Square is expecte is] ut the first week in December. 





not tru¢ yout to retire to the Continent. 





Pr the parties who invert he misstatement would wish his 
Lordship to do so.- Tyne Mercury. 
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stron 
sander to represent Ca 
it he personally attack« 


Sir Ale 


sions of 


the Baronet, 
in returning thanks for his election, making statements derogatory to 
his chara This led to a correspondence betw 


, en Sir John Doyle 
and Lord Granville Somerset, as the friend of Sir Alexander. In the 
earliest stages of the correspond 














ence, Mr. Sheehan had averred that his 





| editorial remarks were never meant to be personally offensive to Sir 








Alexander, and had disclaimed all intention of seeking satisfaction at 
law. Some of Sir Alexander's expressions were retracted, on the 
ground that he had discovered them to be untrue; but an apology for 
their having been made was refused, beeause Mr. Sheehan’s concession 
had not been sufficient. Sir John Doyle urged an apology, or imme- 
diate arrangements for a meeting; and at this stage of the affair Lord 
Granville Somerset withdrew from it, mentioning Sir Henry Har- 
dinge as the person who would supply his place as Sir Alexander’s 
i A note was then sent to Sir. H. Hardinge; but no answer being 
received, Sir Alexander was asked for a fresh reference; and he then 
wrote in answer to request that Sir John would wait till a day which he 
mentioned, when he should certainly have a conclusive reply either from 
Sir H. Hardinge or from himself, On the arrival of that day no com- 
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munication was received from Sir Henry; but a note came from Sir 
Alexander Grant, in which, after recapitulating the whole of the cir- 
cumstances according to his own views of them, and declining to give 
the satisfaction demanded by Sir John Doyle, he intimated that in the 
event of Mr. Sheehan’s taking any further steps to provoke him to a 
breach of the peace, he should resort to legal protection. This called 
forth a letter from Sir J. M. Doyle, addressed to his friend Mr. Sheehan, 
which winds up the published correspondence; expressing the utmost 
astonishment and pity for the position in which Sir Alexander has 
placed himself, 

Mr. Foiliot Duff, brother of the gentleman now confined, together 
with Lord Waldegrave, in the Queen’s Bench, for an assault on the 
Police at Hampton Court, has forwarded to the morning press a memo- 
rial which has been addressed to the Queen on behalf of his brother, 
and the affidavits of Mr. Duff himself and the Honourable Robert 
Grimstone on which that memorial is grounded ; together with a letter 
in explantion. The following passage in the letter conveys the gist of 
the whole— 

“ The parties who really committed the offence are Sir Willonghby Wolston 
Dixie, Baronet, and Mr. John Bell, the lately-elected Member for the borough 
of Thirsk, who have hitherto eluded detection and almost suspicion ; and my 
brother has, unfortunately, from carelessness on his part, and mismanagement 
of his defence, been made their scapegoat. Sir W. Dixie was, according to 
his own admission, the person who beat the Policeman on the head with a 
heavy stick, and Mr. J. Bell was the person who kicked him in the chest. I 
have invited them severally by letter to come forward, take upon themsclves 
the consequences of their own misdeeds, and clear my brother’s character; but 
this they have both positively refused todo. I have therefore no course left 
to me, having in view the vindication of my brother’s character, but to sub- 
mit the facts of the case to the judgment of the public.” 


The Lord Chamberlain has appointed the Honourable and Reverend 
Baptist Wriothesley Noel, (the author of a pamphiet lately published 
against the Corn-laws,) to be Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, in 
the room of the Reverend Alexander John Scott, D.D. deceased. 

We can positively contradict the report that Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn goes to the Mediterranean in command of the fleet in that 
sea. Nothing of the kind has yet been determined on. 
named for the command are Admirals Sir Philip Durham, Sir George 
Cockburn, and Sir William Gage.—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Captain Sartorious is appointed to the Malabar, 74, at Plymouth. 

We are glad to hear that the Crown has granted a pension of 100. a 
year to the widow of Mr. James, the naval historian. ‘The Lords of the 
Admiralty, particularly Sir Charles Adam, strongly recommended Mrs. 
James’s memorial to the Treasury.— Globe. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announces several Consular appointments: Sir 
Henry Pottinger is formally declared as “ Chief Superiatendent of Bri- 
tish ‘Trade in China”: Mr. William Pitt Adams, Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Bogota’, is to fill the same post in Mexico; Mr. Charles A. 
Lander is appointed Consul at the Dardanelles; Mr. Robert Stewart, 


Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-Gencral to the Republic of New Gre- . 


nada; Mr. Alfred Septimus Walne, Consul at Cairo; Mr. Robert Tay- 
lor, Consul at Bagdad; Mr. Edward Thompsen Curry, Consul at 
Ostend; Mr. Richard Ryan, Consul at Para. 

Alluding to reports of formidable augmentations of our fleet in Ame- 
rica, to back Mr. Fox in negotiations on behalf of Mr. M‘Leod, the 
Globe says—“ We have reason to believe there is no truth in the state- 
ment that an addition is to be made to our force already on the North 
American station, Sir C, Adam is to take with him two ships, one a 
line-of-battle and the other the Pique frigate; but these are to replace 
two of the same rates which will be recalled.” 

A large contract is announced by the Commissioners for exécuting 
the office of Lord High Admiral of the Navy. It is for 15,000 navy 
tierces of beef, and 16,600 tierces of pork. The last contract was 
much below these quantities, and it shows that it is the intention of 
Government to maintain in the most efficient state the naval department 
of the kingdom.—JSéorning Chronicle. 


We understand that measures are now in progress for effecting a 
very considerable and beneficial extension of post-office distribution in 
the rural districts. ‘The principle which has been adopted is, we are 
informed, to establish a post-office in every Registrar's district which is 
at present without one; an arrangement under which, it is said, about 
four hundred places, many of which are now ten and some even 
twenty miles from any post-office, will for the first time enjoy all the 
hy post.—Morning Chronicle. 


conveniences of communication 


The very decided improvement in the weather which began with the 
week has caused a corresponding change in the hopes of the harvest. 
In the many accounts which come before us it is not easy to discrimi- 
nate between those which were written before and after tae alteration 
in the weather. It may be generally gathered, however, that the fine 
weather, if it last, has come in time to save much of the injury which 
the crops might have suffered from another week or two of continued 
wet, but not scon enough to prevent a very considerable amount of 
drawback on the spring promises of abundance. In Cumberland, the 
cutting of grain began during the wet, while the grain was as yet un- 
ripe. In Lancashire, every thing was hoped from the fine weather, 
though some corn has already been cut of a very green tint. The fine 
weather, it is expected, will secure abundance in Staffordshire. In 
Leicestershire, the weatherwise confess themselves at fault. In Lin- 
coln, the reports are still favourable; and the hopeful muster pleasing 
reports from Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire. A great breadth of land 
is sown with wheat in that part of the country this year. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, it is said now that corns never looked better. The grain 
has been injured more in quality than quantity in Suffolk. In Kent, 
mildew has ravaged the wheat; but in the Isle of Thanet much that 
was laid and sickly is recovering under the sun. Mildew and thinness 
of the plant are the complaints in Hertfordshire. Ifthe weather enable 
it to be well got in, there will be an average crop in Gloucestershire. 
The rust and maggot will prevent an average crop in Shropshire; and 
little progre s has been made with the harvest. The rains are spoken 


of in Worcestershire as having improved rather than injured the wheat. 
Reaping began in the rain in Herefordshire. In Somerset, the corn 
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| a complete stagnation. 


has grown in the ear, though not very extensively : prayers were offered 
up in the churches during the bad weather, 

The early wheat will suffer severely in Ireland; the late wheat, it is 
expected, will not. Several reports from the different parts generally 
concur in these points—that the crops have been in the most precarious. 
situation ; that with better weather much will yet be saved, but that 
irretrievable injury has already been done. Such is the report for: 
Dublin. In Derry, a continuance of dry weather can alone restore the 
hopes of a favourable harvest. In Cavan and Monaghan, the wheat is. 
not so much injured as speculators would make out; and the oat crop 
will be more than an average. The prospects of the harvest in Tipperary 
are not very promising. In Tuam, the crops will suffer severely. The 
damage is irretrievable in Cork. Brown rust and mildew have irre- 
parably injured the wheat of Limerick. 

The reports of Scotland have never been so unfavourable as those 
from the usually more genial South and West; and the coming of sun- 
shine has raised the best hopes in many places. The alarm which 
prevailed in the West of Scotland has subsided; but little injury has as 
yet been done; and if good weather continue, the growing crops will 
ripen and be housed with little diminution. 

In Guernsey, unfavourable reports preponderate ; but there is as yet 
no cause to despair of an average harvest, should the sun keep pro- 
pitious, 

The correspondent of the Times, writing on Tuesday, gives a com-- 
prehensive and a gloomy account of the harvest in France— 

“ Although the weather has been fine and rather warm during the last few 
days, the markets are rising in a manner which causes much alarm. From the 
best data, it is to be collected that the harvest will not be so bad as that of 
1816, but not equal to that of any other year within the memory of the pre= 
sent generation. The produce in quantity, would, were the quality good, be 
sufficient, but the grain is in many instances deficient in volume, and particu- 
larly in weight. The prospects of the harvest throughout France are, in fact, 
becoming daily more gloomy, in consequence of the bad weather having sct in, 
generally speaking, at the critical moment of gathering it in. The accounts 
from the North, as well as those from the East and South, concur in describing 
the weather as unusually inclement and unseasonable. According to the 
journal kept by M. Bouvard, the Chief Astronomer _o the Bureau des 
Longitudes, the temperature during the months of June and July was 
nearly four degrees below the usual average, and only one above that 
of the calamitous year of 1816. The quantity of rain which falls 
on the platform of the observatory in ordinary years does not exceed 
86 millemetres, while in 1816 it rose to 150 and in this year to 132. The 
number of rainy days bas, however, been greater in the present year, having 
been in those two months (June and July) 40, whilst they were only 37 in 
1816. The average number is 24. In most of the markets, withia the last 
four days, wheat has undergone a more or less considerable increase, particus 
larly in those from which Paris draws its supplies. The new wheat hitherto 
brought into the market is described as of an inferior quality, and the produce 
below the average. In the seaport towns, (Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Rouen, 
&c.) the rise perceptible in prices is partly caused by the presence of English 
purchasers. Everywhere the grain is damp. If kept in store it would spoil. 
It is consequently thrown rapidiy on the market, and by its quantity keeps. 
the price lower than it would be, and conveys an idea of abundance that is not, 
justificd by the fact. In three months from the present day the real character 
of the harvest (and it is fearcd the proof of its insufficiency) will become 
manifest.” 

The weather in the Uniied States has proved highly favourable for 
securing the bread-stufis. The stock in New York, at the end of last 
month, was considered small; but full half of an average harvest had 
already been stored. 

The Odessa Journal, under the date of St. Petersburg, 23d July, 
reports a drought for a month, with intense heat. The Gazette de Treves 
announces that the Prussian Government intended, should the rainy 
weather which has prevailed lately in that country continue, to prohibit 
the exportation of corn and the distillation of brandy from potatoes. 
The price of wheat has risen 40 per cent. in Silesia in two months, 
The crop will be less than the average, but of good quality. 

We regret exceedingly to have occasion to observe that almost every 
leading branch of trade is at present, and has been for some months 
past, labouring under great depression in Newcastle. There is per- 
hans no locality in the United Kingdom, or in the world, which pos- 
sesses greater advantages than this town does for carrying on businesses 
which require abundance of fuel; such as the iron trade in its various 
departments, the glass trade, the pottery trade, &c.; yet in all these 
trades, as well as others, there is extremely little doing—almost, indeed, 
The fluctuations of trade in the great manu- 
facturing towns, such as Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Glasgow, Paisley, &c., are unhappily of too frequent oc- 
currence to excite so much animadversion when a depression prevails, 
as at present exists, as they might otherwise do; but here, from the 
liarity of our position and the many trades to which our abundance of 
oal was so eminently serviceable, we have heretofore comparatively 
suffered little. The case is now very widely altered; there is scarcely 
a business of any description that is not in a state of depression. This 
distressing condition of affairs, we trust, will be but of short duration.. 
Unless some amendment takes place, it is dreadful to think of the dis- 
tress that must be felt as winter approaches, by the working-classes of 
the community, more especially as the price of bread and other neces- 
saries of life seems to be increasing as the means of paying for them 
are growing less.— Tyne Mercury. 

By the commercial steamer, arrived from Odessa, we learn that seve-- 
ral stoppages had taken place there; among others, the house of Es- 
linger for 400,000 roubles, and Isais for 200,000 roubles. We have not: 
heard if they affect the Levant, but may state that in general failures 
in Europe do not—for this reason, that the Levant is always indebted 
to Europe, and has very seldom any capital there to lose. The large 
failure of Geymuller of Vienna, announced last week, for that reason 
seareely touched Constantinople, though the correspondents here of 
that old and eminent house were very numerous.—Manzari Shark. 
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Count de Banneville, attached to the department of Foreign Affairs, 
arrived on Saturday from Paris, at Hertford House, bearer of the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty signed in London on the 13th July, by Baron de 
Bourqueney, conjointly with the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussja, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Turkey.—Morning Post, Aug. 16. 
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Throughout the week, up to Wednesday, continued resistance has 
been offered in France to M. Humann’s resurvey of the taxes. At one 
time, indeed, the affair seemed to have taken a favourable turn: the 
Municipal authorities of Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, withdrew 
their opposition. But that partial concession has not been followed up 
in other places; and at Bordeaux itself it has been the prelude to further 
violences. On the 12th, the Municipal Councillors, who had supported 
the Government measure, had their windows broken. On the following 
day the mob grew more outrageous: the lumps in the streets were 
broken, attempts were made to force open the doors of houses, and the 
supporters of Government were threatened with more serious attacks. 
At length the troops were called out, the riot was suppressed, and ar- 
rangements were made for preserving the peace; but without success : 
the Commissioners of Police were hurt, the Mayor was wounded with 
a stone, and the military were nearly driven from a post which they 
occupied in the Place Dauphine. On the 14th, the disturbances were 
renewed, and the efforts of the soldiery to disperse the mob were fre- 
quent. One gentleman was wounded with a knife, and the Deputy- 
Mayor received a blow from a stick. Several arrests were made both 
on the 13ih and 14th; and on the 15th the town was to all appearance 
tranquil. 

The department of the Lot et Garonne has been generally disordered, 
and on the 12th a regular insurrection broke out at Villeneuve d’Agen. 
A crowd of men proceeded with tumultuous cries tothe Prefeciure, and 
were not driven back by the military until stones had been thrown. A 
barricade was raised on the bridge which joins the two parts of the 
town. It was afterwards removed, however, by the people themselves ; 
and they expressed penitence for their conduct. 

Barricades were erected at Cahors on the 12ih: the Municipal autho- 
Tities who escorted the surveyors of taxes were hooted, and doors and 
windows were barred against their entrance. ‘Their operations were 
given up as impracticable. 

The census was to have been resumed at Toulouse on the 16th; but 
the Emancipation of the 14th adds in a postscript, that in consequence of 
the alarming intelligence received in the morning from the neighbour- 
ing districts, its resumption had been postponed to the close of the next 
week. <A supply of ball-cartridges was forwarded on the 13th, from the 
arsenal of Toulouse to Agen, to be distributed to the troops on their 
march for that city, from the Tenth and Eleventh Military Divisions. 

The resolution of the Municipality of Paris with respect to the re- 
gistry of houses and windows which has now been published by the 
Commerce, opposes a serious obstruction to the Finance Minister. It 
declares that the Commissaries of the Municipality, attended by fiscal 
officers as comptrollers, according to the ancient custom, shall make the 
registry. ‘This is contrary to M. Humann’s order. 

George Renes, a man labouring at the Paris fortification, cried out, 
when the King visited them, “ Long live the King, but no dear bread!” 
He was arrested, confined, brought before the Court, and acquitted. He 
observed, that his imprisonment did not prove that bread was cheap.— 
Droit. 

The accounts from Algiers of the 8th represent General Lamoriciere 
as having marched from Mostaganem towards the interior, leaving a 
garrison of 3,000 men. No sooner had he gone than Abd el- Kader 
appeared with his army among the neighbouring tribes. Word was 
sent to Algiers, and the Governor-General! set off immediately to Oran 
and Mostaganem. 

Toulon letters complain that an English vessel, the Ganges, seems to 
watch the movements oi the French fleet. 

The statue of Napoleon was placed at the top of the column of the 
Grande Armée at Boulogne, on Sunday. The fétes which celebrated 
the event may be said to have commenced on Friday, with some races. 
The sport of that day consisted of four races ; of which one was not run 
at all, two were walked over each bya single horse, and the third was won 
easily by one of two horses. On Saturday all was bustle and activity. 
It had been given out that the King and Marshal Sou!t would assist in 
the ceremonies: but the King did not come at all; and the Marshal 
only came by deputy, sending General Corbineau to represent the head 
of the Army. However, General Corbineau was a great oflicer under 
Napoleon, and the discoverer of the Pass of the Beresina; and he held 
a military levy at the Hotel du Nord. By Saturday night, Boulogne 
may be said to have been filled with guests, and the inns and coffve- 
houses more than filled. Some apprehension was entertained lest the 
statue should not have been raised in time; for the boisterous weather 
which prevailed at Boulogne for some days made it a work of difficulty, 
if not of danger to the statue itself, to raise it to its place. However, at 
eleven o’clock on Sunday it took its allotted station, in time to receive 
the homage of the multitude. Before that was achieved, it was dis- 
covered that some person, a native of England it is assumed, had 
scratched on the forehead the letters “ V. P. W.”; which were coustrued 
to mean “ Vaincu par Wellington.” The disgraceful act of an indi- 
vidual, though it created some fear that it would breed a general ill- 
feeling, does not seem to have marred the friendly disposition towards 
the English, which throughout the festivities was testified in the most 
lively manuer. 

The citizens were waked on the solemn day by salvos of artillery ; 
and presently the whole town was in the streets, in holyday costume, 
business being altogether abandoned. The sky, which had threatened 
to interrupt the events of the day, cleared off, and the sun shone bril- 
liantly. ‘The cannon on the shore was echoed by the ships in the har- 
bour, gaily dressed out with flags. It is observed that full honour was 
done to the English flag; the second place, next to the national flag of 
France, being given to it, in a brig of war and two Royal cutters, which 
were sent to Boulogne for the occasion ; the tricolour of Belgium oc- 

cupying the third place. The troops were under the direction of the 
commandant of the department, General Létang, a distinguished officer 
of Napoleon, decorated by his Imperial master with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour after the battle of Dresden. ‘They formed on the 
sands, and presented an imposing show: the Infantry are fine men; 
and the Cuirassiers, Dragoons, and Lancers, are especially noted for their 
Soldierly appearance. ‘The civil authorities formed in the order of pro- 
cession in the grounds of the Etablissement des Bains. The National 
Guards formed in a neighbouring part of the sands. Besides the National 
Guards of Boulogne, there were deputations from the same forces in 





Calais, Montreuil, and other places of the department. These, with 
the Mayors of the hundred communes of the arondissement, fell into 
the procession as it advanced. The total number of the troops of the 
Line was nearly 2,000, of National Guards more than 3,000, of civil 
officers 300 or 400. In the procession was a gilt car, bearing a wreath 
of Jaurel. The procession began to move at about two o'clock. It 
proceeded up the Port, the Rue de L’Ecu, the Grande Rue, through the 
High Town, and out at the Calais Gate. The entire line of route was 
adorned with festoons of foliage suspended across the streets, from posts 
which bore shields commemorating Napoleon’s various battles, and a 
cluster of four tri-coloured flags. At a short distance outside the Calais 
Gate, just at the top of the hill, an enormous triumphal arch was 
erected, gayly studded with appropriate insignia, under which the pro- 
cession passed. Arrived at the column, the troops formed on three 
sides of the area in which it stands. The column, which is on the 
model of Trajan’s pillar at Rome, was still in part surrounded by the 
scaffolding for raising the statue; and it was decorated with flags and 
streamers. It stands a mile distant from the town; and in about an 
hour and a half after the head of the procession emerged from the city- 
gates, the whole of the procession stood around the column. The can- 
vass which yet covered the statue was removed; the air was rent by 
shouis of * Vive 'Empereur!” “ Vive Napoleon!” and by salvos 
of artillery from the batteries and the shipping; the laurel-wreath 
was removed from the car and placed on the head of the statue; and 
then an ode was sung by a gentleman with stentorian lungs. The 
procession retired ia the order of its approach, through the Rue 
Siblequin and the Rue Neuve Chaussé, to the church of St. Nicholas ; 
where a short service was performed before the civil authorities and a 
part of the troops; and then the assemblage dispersed. In the evening 
there were splendid fireworks; one of the devices being a representa- 
tion of the column and statue in white lights. 

The close of the great day did not bring the close of the festivities. 
On Monday, the National Guards were inspected by appointed judges, 
on the grounds of the bathing-establishments; and after that there was 
a contest of military bands for prizes, in an orchestra erected for the 
purpose, in the plot of ground called the Tintelleries, before an audi- 
ence of many thousand persons. ‘There were two prizes of 300 franes 
each, (about 12/.) three of half that sum, and others of inferior value. 
They were allotted by a jury of eight; among whom was Mr, Cramer, 
of London. At night there was a ball and fireworks at a place of pub- 
lic amusement called the Tivoli. 

On Tuesday there was more holyday-making. The National Guards 
had a banquet in the Tintilleries, and there were races on the course. 
The latter went off better than on Friday. There were four races: 
one for the cup was won by M. Santerre’s Ophelia, beating two horses, 
in two heats; the next, for the Pas de Calais Stakes, was won by Mr. 
Burion’s Miss Exile, against two others; and the Steam-packet Stakes 
were carried off against one competitor, by Mr. Quick’s Black Bess. 
The fourth race was curious: it is described by the correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle— 

“ The most amusing incident, however, was as unexpected as in England it 
would be deemed derogatory, perhaps even ‘ unconstituti mal’—namely, two 
races of four Carabineers against four Cuirassiers, and of four Dragoons against 
four Lancers, for prizes of 500 francs. ‘They were all in full accoutrements, 
swords, knapsacks, &c.; and a general officer, General Gourgaud, as I was 
informed, started them with the word of command, ‘* Marche!’ The great 
difficulty which was apprehended, was that of making a race of it at all, the 
horses being all drilled to charge in line. Iowever, by dint of most scientific 
flogging, they were for once induced to break through the rules of military 
discipline, and a race, an indescribably amusing one, was the result. alfa 
mile was the distance named; but in the race between the Carabineers, and 
Cuirassiers, they misunderstood their orders, went all the way round twice, 
and came in at a lumbering, rocking-horse pace, with tremendous ‘tailing.’ 
The Carabineers were the winners in the first, and the Dragoons in the second 
race; much to the disappointment of the knowing ones, who had bet 2 to 1 
and 5 to 2 on the Lancers.” 

At night there was a ball at the Theatre, given, seemingly, by the 
Corporation; and another got up among the National Guards at the 
Concert-room. The fétes would have been incomplete without an 
émeute ; and accordingly the ball at the Theatre furuished the occasion 
for one. Some of the National Guards, it is supposed, were jealous at 
the nua.ber of invitations given to the English; and there were some 
braves from Paris, who of course followed their vocation. ‘The ball 
passed off with something betwixt a dance and a siege— 

“ A mob,” says the writer already quoted, “ collected about the Theatre be- 
fore the doors were opened, which increased in density as the company began 
to arrive. At length they made a rush at the doors, clamouring and shouting 
as a French mob can do, and frightened tle ladies so entirely out of their wits 
that many of them made their escape by the windows in the rear. Strong 
bodies of troops, cavalry and infantry, very shortly arrived, completely sur- 
rounding the Theatre, and lining all the streets leading to it. ‘The mob still 
pertinaciously maintained their position ; and as their appearance and conduct 
was rather formidable, it was deemed proper for atime to shut the doors and 
prevent all ingress and egress at the Theatre, as well as all approach to it. 
Probably three-fourths of the invited guests were thus sent back disappointed ; 
but many of those who came a little later, and did not mind making their way 
through the horses and crowd, managed to get in. ‘This was the cage with 
myself and two ladies, not much dauated by a volley of imprecations, and cries 
ot * A bas les Anglais et les Angluises, d bas le Maire!’ ‘Two or three stones 
came afterwards also, which was not quite so pleasant. Later in the evening, 
one or two fellows found their way into the ball-room, shouting ‘ Je veux 
aller at bal!’ and knocking a man and woman down in their course: but they 
were immediately secured and bundled out; and we danced till three in the 
morning, under the protection of an entire battalion of infantry and a strong 
troop of cavalry. ‘Ihe soldiers have also paraded the town all night.” 

The town was quiet on Wednesday ; but the games were still kept 
up in the shape of more races. 

The following is the description given by the Times of the statue 
which now forms a prominent feature in the scenery of Boulogne— 

“ The statue is the work of M. Bosio, who has executed many works of a 
high character. It is of bronze, and was cast in the year 1840, at Paris, by M. 
St. Denis; and in December last, at the solemnities of the funcral of Napoleon, 
it was placed on the bank of the Seine, opposite the Hotel of the Invalides. 
The statue is clothed in the Imperial robes, such as are to be seen in the en- 
gravings and portraits of the original, having the robe studded with bees, &c. 
The statue holds in one hand a sceptre surmounted by the Imperial eagle, on 
the head isa crown of laurel. The figure may be sixteen feet high.” 


Mademoiselle Rache] is playing with great éclat at Bordeaux, 
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The Madrid papers of the 11th say that the Finance Minister has 
eonvoked a meeting of capitalists to raise sixty millions of rials allowed 
by a law just passed, 

The manifesto against the Pope has been followed by a decree en- 
joining Magistrates end Prelates to proceed with rigour against all who 
may invoke, or execute, or represent as valid, the Papal orders con- 
tained in the late allocutions or bulls of the Court of Rome. 

The Spanish Government has withdrawn the Isla del Rey, at Port 
Mahon, from the possession of the French. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Seville, about half-past ten 
o'clock in the night of the 71h. Similar shocks were also felt at Cadiz, 
Puerto de Santa Maria, Xeres de la Fonteira, Ciudad Real and Malaga. 

Several severe shocks of earthquakes were felt at Leiria, in Portugal, 
from the 30th July to the 3d instant, which had so terrified the inhabi- 
tants that many of them went out at night to sleep in the fields; but 
no serious damage was sustained. A slight shock was felt at Lisbon, 
about ten p.m. on the 2d instant. 

The Euphemia, an English brig, bound for Lisbon with coals, had 
been lost off the Berlings, in a fog. Crew saved. 


Among many improvements for which Denmark is indebted to the 
resent King, the publication of the budget is one of the most important. 
That for 1841 has appeared, being the first document of the kind ever 
exhibited to the people at large. The excess of the revenue over the 
expenditure for the year is 702,120 rixdoliars, or about 135,300/. Ac- 
cording to modifications which the King proposes to make in the dif- 
ferent branches of the administration, this surplus will annually in- 
crease. The army is from 15,000 to 20,000 strong; and the navy is 
composed of six ships of the line, six frigates, and a proportionate 
number of corvettes, brigs, schooners, and cutters. The expense of 
the army and navy is put down in the budget at 3,562,600 rixdollars, or 
705,620. 


Intelligence has been received from Constantinople to the 27th July, 
and from Alexandria to the same date. The Sultan was getting better. 
Sir John M‘Neill, the English Ambassador to Persia, arrived at Con- 
stantinople on his return to that country on the 22d, and proceeded on 
his way to Trebisond on the 26th. The Austrian Consul-Generual left 
Constantinople on his return to Alexandria on the 27th: the Consuls- 
General of the other Four Powers were preparing to follow. 

Mehemet Ali had been ordered to find the money for his campaign 
on behalf of the Sultan against the Arabs, who seized the Holy Cities 
of Arabia when they were evacuated by the Egyptians; and to deduct 
the amount from the tribute. The Sultan has consented to lower the 
amount of the yearly tribute by one-fourth, that is from 400,000/. to 
300,000/. 

Accounts from Constantinople of the 27th July, in the Augsburg 
Gazette, state that Syria continues in the most disordered condition. 
The Maronites are in open revolt against the Porte, and the Go- 
vernor of Aleppo has been compelled to refer to head-quarters for in- 
structions, 

The accounts received in Constantinople from Candia come down to 
alate date. Tahir Pasha states that the insurgent leaders had presented 
themselves at head-quarters, and had all submitted unconditionally, 
with the exception of about 300 foreigners who took refuge in the 
mountain-fastnesses of Skafia. An amnesty was granted to the sub- 
missive, with the assurance that the past would be forgotten, and mea- 
sures taken to amend their condition in future; while arrangements 
were made to blockade the still contumacious body in the mountains. 
No sooner did intelligence of this amnesty reach the ears of the latter, 
than they deputed their chiefs to wait upon Mustapha Pasha; to whom 
they offered to lay down their arms and quit the island, on condition of 
being permitted to freight a vessel to carry them to the Morea. Maus- 
tapha Pasha replied, that he would not only grant their request, but 
furnish them with an escort of regular troops to protect them to the 
nearest port; where he would place a ship of war at their disposal, and 
give directions for their safe conveyance to any part of the neighbour- 
ing continent which they might think fit. At the moment Tahir 
Pasha closed his despatches, the whole of the native insurgents had 
made their submission, and the foreigners were preparing to embark, 


The pacification of the island was considered by the Capitan Pasha as | 


complete. 

A dreadful fire destroyed several buildings in Smyrna on the night 
of the 28th. It broke out in the part of the Smyrna bazaar oceupied 
by the jewellers. In a short time the flames reached the quarter inha- 
bited by the Jews, which was nearly reduced to ashes. Eight synagogues, 
and all the houses with the exception of those of a single street, be- 
came a prey to the flames. From the Jew quarter the fire tock the di- 
rection of the Greek and Turkish quarter. One-third of the Turkish 
city, several bazaars, and, amongst others, those of the silversmiths, 
corn-dealers, shoemakers, saddlers, confectioners, old-clothes-men, 
druggists, &c., a number of mosques, eight synagogues, and between 
nine and ten thousand houses, were reduced to ashes. It was believed 
that between thirty and forty persons perished. The Austrian Admiral 
Bandeira, on the first intimation of the fire, landed at the head of three 
hundred of his men; who, with the crew of the French brig of war 
Alcibiade, rendered great services in checking the progress of the con- 
flagration. Upwards of twenty thousand persons, left without bread 
or an asylum, were dispersed on the adjoining heights; and others were 
lodged in the public establishments, the barracks, hospitals, and laza- 
rettos. 


The Caledonia mail-steamer arrived at Liverpool on Saturday morn- 
ing ; having left Halifax on the 4th instant, and Boston on the Ist. The 
Acadia arrived at Halifax on the Ist, and at Boston on the 2d, taking 
_— from England to the 20ih, The Quebec papers are to the 28th 

uly. 
The British Whig, of Kingston, states that the Governor-General does 
not intend to return to England until next spring, having determined to 
hold a winter session of the Legislature; some of the “important mea- 
sures ” of his Administration not being in sufficient forwardness to lay 
before Parliament at present. There does not seem to be any authority 


The Provincial Parliament had been busy, but not much had been 
done. The election-law had occupied a great deal of time. The 
question, it may be remembered, was, whether the Lower Canada 
election-law was still in force. It had been decided in the House of 
Assembly, by a Committee of the whole, that that law was still in force; 
and as the petitioners against the controverted elections, assuming that 
the law had expired, had not observed the forms which it directed, the 
petitions were null. The representation of 150,000 electors was said to 
be involved in the question ; and it was contended, against that decision 
and against the views of the Government, that a literal observance of a 
law ought not practically to disqualify so large a constituency from 
taking steps to vindicate their rights. Sir Allan M’Nab introduced a 
bill to relieve the petitioners from the consequences of the technical 
informality. The bill was opposed by Government ; and an attempt was 
made to get rid of it, by postponing the second reading for three months : 
that motion was lost by 19 to 41; and the bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
by 37 to 27. Subsequently, a motion was made to reject the bill, and 
instead to appoint a Committee of Privileges to examine into the out- 
rages alleged in the election-petitions: but that motion was negatived, 
by 33 to 21. Finally, the bill was affirmed, by 32 to 22, and sent up to 
the Legislative Council. 

The number of emigrants who had arrived in the province during 
the present year, up to the 17th July, was 21,727; during the same 
pericd last year, 17,592 ; increase, 4,135. 


Some activity was manifested on the British side of the disputed ter- 
ritory. Under the orders of the Governor of New Brunswick, a Mr. 
Perley had been investigating the state of the territory, and prepara- 
tions seem to be making for resisting aggression. The Augusta Age, a 
United States paper, adopts a paragraph from some other journal com- 
plaining of a fiscal recognition of British authority enforced upon th 
“* American ” settlement of Madawaska-— : 

“ We understand that the British have assessed a money-tax upon the citi- 
zens of the American town of Madawaska, which they will soon proceed to 
collect. If the Yankees there refuse to pay this tax to a foreign government, 
they will probably be forced into a British gaol, as usual, when they are refrac- 
tory and ‘ rebellious.’ Shall they not be protected? Although the French- 
men have herctofore paid a small road-tax, we believe this is the first money- 
tax the British have imposed on these people. Be this as it may, it seems to 
us that the duty of this State to protect its citizens is unmistakeable. If the 
British undertake to distrain property there, or arrest the citizens, they should 
be promptly and effectually resisted. If British officers appear with warrants, 
they should be met by American officers and taken into custody, or be com- 
pelled to abandon their purpose. The Sheriff of Penobscot should be sent to 
Fish River, provided with a sufficient posse to afford protection to the inbabi- 
tants. And if the British bring their troops to the aid of their civil officers, 
we should do the same.” 








The Caledonia brings papers from New York to the 31st July ; only 
seven days later, however, than the advices previously received. 

Congress was proceeding with important business. The chief 
measures now enumerated as having passed the House of Representa- 
tives are, the bill for the distribution among the several States of the 
proceeds of public land-sales, the Navy Appropriation Bill, and the 
Fortifications Bill; as having passed the Senate, the bill for the repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury law, and a bill to establish a general bankrupt 
law. The Senate was expected to pass a bill for the establishment of 
a National Bank, to be a bank of issue, deposit, and discount; the 
notes issued to be of as low a denomination as 5 dollars, or at all events 
10 dollars. But it was feared that the President might veto the bill. 
The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that the subject of 
the Tariff will probably be postponed till next session— 

“ During two days of last week this topic was warmly agitated in the House, 
on a resolution to appoint a Select Committee to sit during the recess, with 
the object of investigating the whole subject, and collecting information cal- 
culated to elucidate its intricate points. The resolution was adopted on 
Friday, by the close vote of 106 to 104. The next day, however, the matter 
was reconsidered, when the resolution was laid upon the table. At the present 
moment, therefore, the Tariff question is not before either branch of Congress 
in a positive or formal manner. Many of the friends of the Administration 
are anxious to avoid its agitation, apprehensive of producing angry feelings 
between the Nortliern and Southern States—between the friends of free-trade 
(the South) and of home manufactures (the North)—and thus perilling the 
success of some of the other important measures, for the adoption of whic 
the extra session was especially called.” 

A correspondent of the Quebec Gazette gives an unfavourable ac- 
count of Mr. M‘Leod’s present condition— 

“ Having been very lately in New York, I was anxious to see Mr. M‘Leod. 
I got introduced to him through his former medical adviser (he being now in 
the hands of two American doctors.) I had the pleasure of a couple of hours’ 
conversation with him; found him an intelligent man, and much the gentle- 
man—not at all the person represented in the newspapers as a boasting brag- 
gadocio. His health much impaired, and his spirits broken down ; in his 
own words, he felt he was a dying man: this his countenance did not belie.” 

The papers say that Captain Drew, who commanded the expedition 
that cut out the Caroline steamer, was on board a steam-packet that 
lately put into Ogdensburg, on the American shore of the St. Lawrence. 
The packet departed without the fact being known; but had it become 
public, the same papers say that “ Captain Drew would most certainly 
have been tried for his life, and executed, according to the laws of 
New York.” 

Mercantile matters were dull. There had, however, been a sudden 
rise in flour: the quotations range from 5 dollars 50 cents. to 5 dollars 
874 cents. Exchange on England was 8} to} premium; on France 
5 franes 30 centimes. 





The Morning Chronicle's correspondent “ Publicus” records some 
crimes and disasters— 

“ Quite a sensation has been created in all parts of the Union in consequence 
of a recent and unusually aggravated case of Lynch law in Kentucky. Two 
men, named Maythe and Couch, were recently committed to gaol in Grant 
county, charged with an attempt to murder a Mr. Utterback. A few days 
since, a mob of from five hundred to seven hundred men assembled in an ad- 
joining county, marched into Grant, broke open the prison, and_notwithstand- 
ing every remonstrance, hung the accused in a neighbouring field. The entire 
press of the Republic is very properly indignant at such a violation of law, 
Justice, and humanity, especially as a fatal affray occurred on the same day in 





for this statement, 


Kentucky, in which a man named Blackaley was killed with a bowie-knife. 
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The journals call loudly for the only remedy for such crimes, namely, the 
speedy trial and condign punishment of the offenders.” . 

“« A Negro has been sentenced to death in New Orleans, for having assaulted 
a White man.” 

“ A large fire occurred in New York on Wednesday, which destroyed four- 
teen houses; another on Tuesday, at Watertown, which burnt the almshouse 
and one of its inmates.” 


There is a report of fresh news from China, in the shape of a letter 
which purports to come from Macao. It was brought on Tuesday 
afternoon, by express, from Paris. The history of it is, that it 
was put on board the Bombay mail-steamer just as the steamer was 
about to leave the port. There is nothing either to contradict or con- 
firm this account, except that the letter has lain perdu at Marseilles for 


a fortnight, and that it looks very like a repetition of a trick which is | 
now becoming stale, of manufacturing news from China and represent- | 


ing it as just too late for the regular mail. Our readers, however, may 
like to see the letter— 
“ Macao, 27th April. 

“The Chinese local Government bas violated the agreement made with 
Captain Elliot for the renewal of trade with British subjects. We are also 
surprised to find that since the Ist not one thousand chests of tea have found 
their way out to foreign vessels by smuggling. We had hopes of doing some- 
thing in that way; but the unexpected vigilance and activity of the Chinese 
Mandarins and soldiers have disappointed our hopes for the present. About 
the 17th, a chop arrived from the Emperor, couched in the most violent terms, 
ordering all authorities, civil and military, in the province of Canton, to de- 
stroy all the teas, rhubarb, and other articles necessary for the English barba- 
rians. This order is rigidly obeyed ; and probably one-half of the crop of teas 
is already destroyed, and the work is still going on. Indemnity is promised by 
the same chop to those whose property is destroyed, and rewards for those who 
discover secreted articles. We turther find in this chop political intercourse 
with the English is interdicted, and the lately-appointed Commissioners or-~ 
dered to retire. Numerous fire- vessels and rafts had been sent down the river 
among the foreign shipping, by which several vessels and cargoes have been 
injured, but no total loss. 
moving all vessels below the second bar into a wider part of the river. A re- 
port prevails, but to which no credit is attached, that some British subjects 
were kidnapped by the Chinese on the night of the 25th. But little is doing 
south of Formosa in opium.” 

In the City the letter was treated as a jobbing speculation for the tea- 
market. 
tea to fluctuate to the extent of about 2d. a pound. 





The Augsburg Gazette has accounts from the coast of Abyssinia, 
where a Bordeaux house has purchased a little territory. This Bor- 
deaux house, having sent a ship load of merchandise, could only dis- 
pose of S0l. worth. 


A letter from Rome supplies the fullowing details of the lamentable 
consequences of the scene which took place after the 20th July. “A 
woman and two children were found dead on the ground; eight were 
mortally wounded; eighty-nine had severe wounds, which have not 
proved mortal; ten had limbs broken; and 587 received bruises and 
other injuries. When the people were cleared away from the spot, 
there were found upon it 479 men’s hats, 99 of which belonged to abbés 
and other ecclesiastics; 89 short cloaks belonging to abbés, and two 
monk’s frocks; 180 women’s caps and bonnets, and 10 reticules and 
purses.” 





Tonoramus has misunderstood us. But we had better not insert letiers ou separate 
points of the Corn-!aw discussion, which we are now engaged in, until our general 
review of the whole question be completed. 

Muizs is wrong: there was no Military Gazette last week, else it had been trans- 
ferred to our pages. 





POSTSCRIPT. ‘ 


The Whig paying-off goes on, but the batch of Baronetcies is not yet 
forthcoming. ‘ 

Last night’s Gazette announces several minor appointments. Lord 
Sydenham is made Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath; Com- 
mander Henry Vere Huntley, R.N., is appointed Governor of Prince 
Edward Island; Lieutenant Wood, Royal Engineers, is gazetted as 
Governor of the Falkland Islands; Mr. Zachary Macaulay is appointed 
Registrar of the Court of First Instance in Mauritius; Captain Charles 
Elliot R.N. (the Chinese Superintendent ?) is Consul-General in Texas; 
Colonel Hugh Rose, Consul-General in Syria; Mr. John Laurence 


Our commander is deliberating on the propriety of 


It produced no very serious eifect, but helped the prices of 


stitution.” Sir Francis replied briefly, and in so low a tone that the 
friendly reporters of the Tory papers could not catch his response. 
Three cheers were given for the Duke of Wellington, and the meeting 
separated. 


The popular struggle in France (for such it seems to have become) 
against the Government measure of taxation-survey, does not relax, 
but quite the reverse; and by Thursday it had begun to excite a graver 
sense of uneasiness than it has yet produced. The departments of the 
Isdre and of the Mouths of the Rhone, indeed, are said, with the ex- 
ception of very few municipalities, to be favourable to the survey ; and, 
according to recent advices, Marseilles is not in the category of contu- 
macious towns; but town after town in other parts joins the ranks of 
the rebellious. The Municipal Councils of Poictiers, Niort, Tonnerre, 
Evreux, with an ominous * &c.” are now added to the list of corpora- 
tions that have protested against the measure; the military of Aubusson 
and Ceret have been insufficient to suppress popular tumults in those 
towns, and reinforcements have been marched from a distance. The 
National Guards of Auch, Valenee, and Manvazin have forwarded con- 
gratulatory addresses to the National Guards of Toulouse, who began 
the resistance ; and in Toulouse itself an extraordinary display of mili- 
tary force and artillery had prepared for the resumption of the survey 
on the 16th, literally at the cannon’s mouth; while the inhabitants 
continued to oppose a passive resistance to the fiscal officers by strictly 
closing their doors. 

The Governinent had availed itself of the press-laws of September 
1835, to compel the insertion of an article in the papers, denying the 
report that the Paris Municipal Council opposed the survey generally : 
there was merely a question between the Council and the Government 
on some points of detail. This unusual application of the law proves 
how much importance the Government attached to the matter. 


Intelligence had reached Madrid on the 12th, ef some contemplated 
insurrectionary movements at Seville, Grenada, and Malaga; but Go- 
vernment was fully informed on the subject, and prepared to act. Ne- 
gotiations for a Goverument loan of sixty millions of reals had come to 
nothing. 


The Great Western steam-ship has arrived, with papers from New 
York to the 7thinstant. There is no news, except that the trial of 
Mr. M‘Leod was fixed for the 19th September. Exchange on London 
was 9 premium; on France 5 franes 25 centimes to 27} centimes. 

The dates from Canada are, Montreal the 4th instaot, and Kingston 
the 2d. The Provincial Parliament had been busy. The principal 
measures under discussion were, a Bank Bill, Feudal Tenures Aboli- 
tion Bill, a Bill for Payment of Members, a Bill for establishing Vote 
by Ballot at Elections, and some resolutions condemnatory of the Home 
Government policy oa the Timber-duties, proposed by Mr. Neilson. 
The Government Bank Bill had been rejected in Committee ; but the 
House of Assembly afterwards reconsidered the question, and it was 
carried by the casting-vote of the Chairman, seven voting on each side. 











The American papers contain a letter from China, dated April 10th, 
seventeen days later than the accounts received by the regular Indian 
mail, with extracts from the Chinese papers. Some doubt, but on no 
stated grounds, is thrown on the authenticity of this intelligence. It 
seems in part to confirm and in part to contradict that of a later date 
received this week in London. ‘The Emperor, according to the Ame- 
Tican account, had issued a furious edict, declaring that one or other 
power must fail; and he had sent three per one of them Yishan, 
his own nephew, to superintend the extermination of the English at 
Canton. ‘The two inferior commissioners of extermination arrived 
in Canton merely to witness the total destruction of the forts; and they 
signed a temporary truce, which it was expected would be per force 
confirmed by Yishan. Canton has been evacuated by all the native 
families who cou!d afford to do so: the Mandarins began to move their 
goods on the 2d April. ‘Teas were scarce, green teas “ very scarce,” 
and prices 30 per cent. higher than last season; and the Hong mer- 
chants would only sell for cash. The following official notification, 
dated April 7th, had been issued at Macao, by Captain Edward Bel- 
cher, Commander of the Queen’s ship Sulphur, to the following effeet— 

**T am commanded by r Senhouse, senior officer, 
municate to the Biitish 


Sir Le Flen &e., tocom- 
ton satisfactory in relation to the trade, and all going on in harmony, with 




























Stoddart, Consul at Alexandria; and several other small Colonial and | 


Consular places are bestowed. 





Yesterday, the Conservatives of Westminster celebrated their triumph 
in procuring the return of a Tory for Radical Westminster, by a public 
dinner at Drury Lane Theatre. The pit was boarded over on a level 
with the stage, the chair being placed about the centre of the latter. 


The whole space was covered with tables, accommodating 1,100 or | 


1,200 persons, A temporary ceiling was thrown over the stage, fes- 
tooned with pink and white; the theatre was adorned with gigantic 
mirrors, and the dress-circle was decorated with a range of exotic 
plants. Ladies, mostly attired in the colours of the party, filled the 
three tiers of boxes; the gallery was occupied by a full military band. 
The chair was taken, according to the announcement, by Sir Francis 


Burdett ; and a great nwuber of the most prominent men of the Tory | 


party in the House of Commons, titled and untitled, were present, with 
" 
a few Peers, The very numerous attendance and the splendour of the 


banquet were the chief features of this “ demonstration”; for the | per Cents. at 994 and 98%; New 


speaking was long, but not interesting. Sir Francis Burdett, after “his 
second manner,” (to borrow the painter's phrase,) denounced the Whig 
Budget, the Whigs, and O'Connell, and eulogized the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel. Captain Rous took the petty wars in 
which Ministers have become involved for his theme; beginning with 
that in Spain, where the question to be settled was, whether a Queen 
who had married a menial or a prince whe could not govern a child 
should rule. The last toast was the health of Sir Francis Burdett, 
lauded by Viscount Chelsea; who reminded his Tory friends that “ they 
had seen him in former times standing forward in defence of the con- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


verchants at Mocao, that he found every thing at Can- 
trifling exception. That he lias left a strong force, and made the most cautious 
arrangements to rescue cur itry en from the factory, and our ships at 
W hampoa from any vetedly imade by the Chinese.” 

Mr. Bligh and Mr. Toole, m: ‘cen’s ship Blenheim, and 
Mr. Field, late chief officer of the schooner Snipe, were murdered near 
the Nine Islands. ‘The body of Mr. Field was found. 





Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 25th May 1841 tothe 17th August 1841— 
LIABILITICS,. J ASSETS. 











Cireulation ......... £17,228,000 Securities . £23,012,000 
Deposits ....... eoeees — 29956,000 Ba MiOR > siciciesars 5,106,000 
£25,184,000 £28,118,000 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanar, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The fluctuation of the market since our last has not exceeded 4 per cent. ; 
Bank and India Stuck have, however, varied rather more considerably. Re- 
duced Three per Cents. have been done at 90 and 893; Consols for Money at 
898 and 893, ditio for Account £99 and 894; Reduced Three-and-a-half 
nd-a-half per Cents. at 984 and 98}. 
since at 2474; and all these Funds 


India Stock has been at 248 and 247, and 
? . 
i Bank Siock Las been an excep- 


close today nearly at the lowest quot " 
tion to the general rule, and has rise: ving improved from 168} to 169}; 
and though since done at 168, is last quoted at 169. Moncey has been much in 
demand during the last few days, and hence the premium upon Exchequer 
Bills, which had continued for some time at 14s. to 16s., has given way, an 

after being at 12s.,is at 12s. to 14s. The Exchanges have risen considerably 
during the last two post-days, and the present appearance is decidedly better ; 
the rise of Tuesday in the rate on Paris is attributable to a large amount of 
bills drawn by American houses upon that city to the extent of nearly 1,000,000 
of francs, The next publication of the average liabilities and assets of the 
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Bank of England will take place tomorrow, and is looked for with interest ; it 
is surmised that the amount of the bullion will be less than it was at the last 
pubtication, and the present scarcity of money is supposed to be traceable to 
the operations of the Bank Directors; who by the contraction of the circula- 
tion have sought to prevent the depreciation of the exchanges, and thus keep 
fhe bullion in their coffers. The importation of foreign corn still continues, 
amd several cargoes have this week been insured at Lloyd’s, from Hamburg 
and other Northern ports. The steam-ship British Queen has been sold to 
the Belgian Government, and will leave the Thames for Autwerp immediately ; 
she has been insured for such voyage for 40,0001. at 20s. per cent. On Tuesday, 
several parcels of wool from South Australia, Sydney, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Western Australia, were sold by auction. That from Adelaide, ea Lalla 
Rookh, fetched 1s. and 1s. 0}d. per pound. The importation by the Shepherd 
from Swan River sold at from Is. 3d. to 1s. 5}d., one lot of lambs fetching 
Is. 6d.; while that from Sydney by the Andromache, and from Hobart Town 
by the Branken Moor, realized froin 1s. 3d. to Is 8d, 

In the Foreign Market, the improved tone of the Non-dividend Stock-mar- 
kets, to whieh we alluded in our Jast, has been maintained; Mexican, Colum- 
biar, and the others having improved from 4 to } percent. Chilian Bonds 
have risen 5 per cent., have been done at 70, and are i ominally quoted at 68 to 
72. The Dividend-paying European Stocks have not been the subject of much 
fluctaation, and no transactions of importance have occurred in them. Spanish 
Active has improved, and hes been frequently at 193. — A failure, however, 
having occurred yesterday, by which upwards of 60,0001. Stock was forced 
upon the market, the price declined to 19%, at which there were for a short 
time sellers, but has again rallied, and after being this morning at 192, closes 
at 198 3. The alarm for the stability of the Government of EspARTero, to 
which we alluded last week, appears to have subsided; and though there is no 
apparent improvement in Spanish nees, this Stock has risen, in consequence 
ef the generally improved appearance of al! the Non-dividend Stocks, 

The business of the Railway Share-market has been principally confined to 
the more speculative description of Sharea, viz. Brighton and Blackwall; both 
have experienced some fluctuation, but the general result of the week’s trans 
actions has been to establish a quotation of Brighton Shares about 22 above 
our last, while Blackwall, which had fwlen about 30s. per Share, have regained 
their lost ground. There has becn a fair demand for the more important Shares, 
but we cannot notice any transaction 
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f importance in them. 
Sarunpay, Twerve o'Crock. 


The little business that has has been mostly at the prices of 
‘lish Funds are in every instance 


yesterday ; indeed, we believe that the Eng 

without variation, if we except India Stock, which was yesterday quoted at 
2471, and is today marked at 247. In the Foreign Market, the Non-dividend 
Stocks are firmer; Columbian being 203 3, Mexiean 253 26; while Spanish 
Ative has been done at 29, (a higher price than it has reached during the last 
ten days,) and is now 197 20. Chilian are nominally quoted at 68 to 72. The 


occurred 








Railway Shares fully support the closing quotations of yesterday afternoon— 
Brigbton being 53 to 5 discount; Blackwall, 10} to 10} discount, ditto New 
Shares, 3 to} premium; Great Wesicrn are 16 to 17 premium; London and 
Birmingham, 70 to 72 preminm; ditto and Greenwich, 7} 84 per Share; and 
Soath Western 51} 24 per Share. 






















3 per Ceut. Cousvis... e- 893 Columbian 6 per Cents .... 20} 4 
Ditto tor Account ....... soo. Gok r C coos 78¢ OF 
3 per Ceut. Reduced ........ 84% re 
3} per Cent. Ditto.......... 9) fexsean 5 per Cents. Consd. 254 6 
New 5$ per Cenuts...... cove 985 4 Portugnese Regency 5 per Cts, 29} 30; 
Bank Stock ..0..cces-.s0.2+ 169 Ditto New 5 per Cents. 13tl.. 254 4 
Exchequer Bills .....060..5. 12 14pm) Ditto d per Ceuts ....0.00.6. 17F 18k 
Tudia Stock o- 247 |} Kussian 3 per Cents.. eos D149 15 
Brazihiav 5 per Cents...... 67 4 | Spanish (Active) ..c.ce..+e0. 19% 20 
Belgian Sper Ceuts......6.. 102 + | 
EAST INDIA SHIPPIN( 
ni ‘arr, from Van Diemen's Land. At 






Arrived— At Gravesend 
Dea!, 19th, Princess Victo 
Locke. trom Siugap re; 17 


At Liverpool, ldth, Lord Western, 
: and 19ih, Chieftain, Paine, 








from Bombay. At~t He! Ie 5 ther, Swan, from Singapore ; and 
andora, Cotham, from Ces lor th , Parsons, from China; 80th, Iris, 
Tindal, from Cey and Ho u ~ . from Singapore ; July Ist. Char- 
ho'te. Creighiou, from Man itias; ’ rom Ceylon; aud 2d, Mark Palmer, 
Palmer, from Mauritius, At Vau Diemen’s Laud, April lzth, Adelaide, Dryden, 


Tarbetts for Madras, From Liver- 
Hindvo, Mawson, for Beugal ; 
for Bombay. 





from Londoa. 
Sailed — From Gravesend, Aug. 14th, Mary Anu, 
pol, sth, Devoupoit, Browifuot, for Ds : iath 
Hh, Christiana, S.mpson; aud Alexander Gract Thompson, 
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PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM. 








rn. Burrorp has added to his Panor in Leicester Square a thirc 
Mr. B } ided to bis P. I ter Sq third 
circle, Jess than the smaller of the other two, but well lighted, and 





accessible without mounting a staircase. Instead of taking the road 
leading to Damascus, or climbing the steep and winding ascent to the 
minaret gallery, whence a view of the Bombardment of Acie may yet 
be seen, you turn to the rig und where the three ways diverge, and 
suddenly find yourself in < le paviliou, apparently on the roof of the 
Aga’s house, the site of Poutius Vilate’s palace, overlooking Jerusalem. 
Before you is the magnificent Mcsque of Omar, erected on the site of 
Solomou’s Temple; its stately dowe rising from the octugon-shaped 
pile, gay with the many-coloured hues of glazed tiles that cover the 











walls: around it are lesser mosques, praying-places, and dwellings of | 
dervishes; and beyond is spread out the city, looking like a heap of 
/ t i t } 


es only varied by low 


ruins; the square shapes of the flit-roofed hous 
bs to where you 


domes of stucco, with here and there a minaret, 
stand, the Aga is sitting in judgment on some 
whom is about to receive the b ado; and sheikhs, soldiers, scribes, 
and slaves, in their sumptuous and picturesque costumes, enliven the 
scene. 

The view is the same as that of the larger panorama of Jerusalem, 


lose 


Astin 
istin 


exhibited a few years ago; the popularity of th 

Mr. Burrosp to repaint it. The present painting i 
but more finished in its execution and brilliant in colour and effect than 
the former, on account of the cunvass being near the eye: itis as beau- 
tiful a work of art as any in the Royal Academy. ‘The tints are pure, 
and the handling masterly ; the most intense hues are harmonized so 
as to produce a bright glow of colours meliowed by air a’ d sunshine: 
yet this is effecied without the use of varnish, which ails the painter in 
painting an easel-picture. One regrets that these beautiful panoramas 
should be destroyed; and the public seem to share this feeling, since 
they wish to recall past pictures. Mr. Burrorp should erect a cylin- 


$s not only smaller, 











drical tower of several stories, with a picture-chamber to each, and 
send his visiters up and down a central shaft, pierced with apertures 
through which people might look Ivisurely at the several views, as the 
ascending platfurm stopped successively at each: the topmost circle 
meed not be smaller than the one newly opened, and the lower one 
would cover a very large area. , 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROXIMATE PREMIER. 


Tue “ollowing communication on the character of Sir Roprrt Pern 
is offered by a friend of ours, a man of mark among the Libe- 
rals, who with excellent abilities possesses good opportunities of 
observation, and far more fairness than most of his party. Un- 
fortunately, our estimate of Sir Ropert Prer’s fitness to grapple 
with the difficulties of his position has never been so high as our 
friend supposes, or, in some respects, so favourable as his own, 
founded, we doubt not, on superior means of knowledge. But we 
have no choice; and our friend himself would teach us, by his in- 
duction, to rank Perr many degrees above Mersournz at least. 





“ You are well aware that while I do full justice to the honesty and 
consistency of the Spectator, I venture to think that your present course 
with respect to Ministers and their opponents is founded on an erroneous 
view of the means by which the great principles of liberal and popular 
government are to be advanced. I think your error springs, to a certain 
extent, from undervaluing the good intentions and right judgments of 
the present Ministry and its supporters. It must be admitted, indeed, 
that in your strictures on them you are often and considerably in the 
right. [think you wrong in having assisted to turn them out; but I 
cannot deny that there is much force in the arguments by which you 
justify yoar course. But where I think you completely and palpably in 
the wroug, is in the tone which you take towards Sir Ropert Pern. If 
that tone were one of mercly negative prefercuce—if you were to be 
content with saying that the Whigs have proved themselves so bad in 
office that Pees could be no worse, and that the change would give us 
at all events the advantage of a Liberal Opposition, I should not concur 
with you, but I shonld not seek an occasion of contesting the point. But 
the blackness of the Whigs seems in your eyes toinvest PEEL with positive 
ianey : you not only think he can do no worse than they, but you 
\1doa great deal of positive good. This seems to me to be 
pure fancy on your part: you make out not the slightest ground for ex 
pecting good measures at his hands. You show, indeed, that he is ina 
position in which a Minister might do much good; that if he takes a 
sound and comprehensive view of his position, and exhibits a states- 
manlike vigour and sagacity in carrying that view into effect, he has a 
great career and a lasting tenure of power before him. But when from 
this view of what he has the power and what it is his interest to do, 
you infer that he will adopt and be able to carry out a cautiously but 
still essentially liberal policy, it scems to me that you are assuming 
without any ground the most material fact, namely, the character of the 
man, and his possession of the qualities requisite for his position and 
his task. 

“ Placed at the head of the aristocratic party of this country—of all 
those classes Whom the Reform Bill stripped of a portion of their ancient 
power and privileges—a sagacious and vigorous statesman might earn 
the gratitude of his country by adopting and carrying into effect a policy 
of concession. Supposing his sympathies to be with the few; sup- 
posing him to be jealous of the advance of popular power, and of the 
adoption of new principles of government; supposing his purpose to 
be to yield only to necessity, and to concede as little and as late as pos- 
sible; he might still prove his wisdom and evince his utility by seeing, 
before the rest at any rate of his own party, the right object, and mo- 
ment, and mode of coucession—by foreseeing necessities ere they had 
been apparent to every eye, and by so anticipating obvious pressure as 
to maintain the geueral sulidity of the institutions which he undertakes 
to keep as intact as possible, and to make a merit for himself and his 
party of the very concessions which he would refuse if he thought that 
a refusal could be maintained. But let me say, that there is no more 
vulgar error than the notion that any weak and timid man may play 
this part. To be a Minister of Concession—to be so at least with credit 
and suecess—to continue to be so until a task of sufficient magnitude 
has been completed—requires the possession if not of the highest, cer- 
tainly of very high qualities of a statesman. I do not believe that Sir 
Rosert Prew has the necessary qualities either of head or of heart. 
I do not believe that he has the knowledge of the state of society and 
of the great principles of yovernment, the foresight, the abundance of 
resource, the courage, or the activity requisite for the task, which you 
seem to believe he will perform. He has never shown that he possesses 
them: on the contrary, it strikes me that his whole public career shows 


brill 
fancy that he wi 


| him to be thoroughly deficicnt in them. 


Arab robbers, one of | 


ie subject having induced | tn 
' and extreme opinions 


“Tam perfectly ready to allow Sir Ronent Pren the possession of 
many very valuable qualities. I don’t much like his speaking; but I 
admit that on the whole he is the best speaker we have at present in 
the House of Commons. I think he is an honest man; devoid, it is 
true, of any strong enthusiasm for the right, or of any very warm sym- 
pathies with the people, bat still a man who would, I think, shrink from 
willingly sacrificing the interests of his country to personal objects. 
He is a thinking man: not generally well-informed, but respecting 
knowledge, aware of the necessity of acquiring information before acting 
in any particular matter, and capable of vigorous application to instruct 
himself on any subject with which he may have to deal. He is a pru- 
dent and patient man; not irritable, and very averse to violent courses 
These are great merits: they have enabled Sir 
Rogerr Pre to pass creditably through his career as a subordinate 
Minister, and to lead an Opposition during ten or eleven years without 
blame, though certainly without any brilliant or speedy success in its 
efforts to obtain power. But these are not the qualities required for 
vigorous and successful action; they are not the qualities essential to a 
great Minister. When has Sir Ropert Peri shown that he possesses 
such qualities ? when has he been called on to act without showing 
himself lamentably deficient iathem? I know of no man in our history 
endowed with his talents, favoured by circumstances as he has been, 
who has so invariably and so signally failed in every trying emergency 
of his life. 

“ The necessity of granting Catholic Emancipation was the most for- 
tunate opportunity of escape ever offered to a man in PreEu’s position 
from a vicious course in which early party connexions had entangled 
him. That concession, had Sir Ropert PEEL made it the commence- 
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ment of a new career—had he, seeing the errors and danger of his past | friend’s party now say they desired to see done; though they 
principles of action, reviewed his own position and the state of affairs— | did not dare openly to avow the wish or do the work. If our sin- 
resolved to quit for ever a course which had led to so signal a failure, | cere endeavour has had any influence, we have aided in stopping 
and determined on one suited to the state of things and in which it | the progress ofa plague—in putting an end to a course of corrup=- 
might be possible to persevere—had he acted thus, he would have made / tion and pretence, with all their immoral incidents, which has ob- 
Catholic Emancipation a great act and the foundation of a successful | structed for a time and all but ruined the Liberal cause. In 
career. Instead of assuming this high ground for an altered policy, he | assun:'»= that Sir Ropert Pere had a task before him, we only 
degraded his own act by acknowledging it to be wrong while he was | 2 ..umed an obvious fact; in showing what a Conservative might 
doing it. When that great measure was accomplished, Sir Rozerr | ae wee anthtiaeaiae tana pe ee oe cubeies acul aaeee 
instantly attempted to reinstitute himself in the position in which he ; > "" y re eg its: - he I ¢. Roz b g 8 i 
had stood before, and to be readmitted into the bosom of Ultra-Toryism. | ¢VerY ting: ni reprov yf Says that Sir OBERT brings prudence, 
He took up no new ground; his position ~~ that which it had been | patience, and honesty to his task. 
before, with one act of apostacy to mar it: he gained no new supporters, | — OTS ar? Me - 
but forfeited the pore 2 diene with whom he had acted itu, _ The TURKISH POLITICS: THE FINALE. 
act which might have been an earnest of future success, and aclaim to | [Ty July 1839, immediately after the death of Sultan Manmovn, 
Tespect and renown, he himself degraded into a blunder and a weakness. | \ioye mer ALI intrigued with the party at Constantinople opposed 
* The refusal of Parliamentary Reform. was the crowning mistake of | to Kuosrerr Pasha, for the purpose of getting himself appointed 
this period of his career. Having once made this mistake, I think that [States «la aemeel eee aie ee pie gags Se. oaahiadl 
his continued and determined opposition to the Reform Bill was the | iy econ. 1 adhe eles, = ac weir - I 5 x 
wisest act of his life. Having deprived himself of the opportunity of | Lord Poxsonny one ot at rang Ip omatists, there 1s every 
leading a popular party, he did right in placing himself at the head of { reason to believe oe would nave succeeded, By thus attaching 
the minority, and biding the chances of its return to power. I cannot ) Meurmer Ax1 to the service of the Porte—by employing to con- 
say that I think he showed any stetesmanlike qualities in his short } solidate the Ottoman power the chief whose ability to weaken it 
Ministry of ’34~35. Placed from the outset in an alinost hopeless | had been experienced—the empire might have been reorganized. 
minority, his position while in office was that of a leader of an Op po- | The experiment has been successfully made again and again, both 
sition rather than of a Government: his only business was to bid for in feudal Europe and in various Mahometan States. But Lord 
popularity with little fear of immediate results; and he showed some | Pa; upersronx would not allow it to be tried: Lord ParmersTon 
skill in preparing the details of particular measures of concession, and | o-Gained that Muuemer Ati must be crushed. Two years 
sg I ig ai ha pons snes fy egeipeens | have elapsed; blood bas been lavishly shed at Acre and else- 
ort. In the most important circumstance: ch he was compelle we alg SC Eas 
come to a decision, involving the character of his policy, he showed | where; lmost a whole nace * has 2 killed by famine and 
that want of statesmanlike wisdom which I impute to him. His first | disease a ab RRA Syria; Syria ee been reduced to a state 
error was that of accepting the task imposed on him: he ought not to ; of anarchy : How stand matters at C onstantinople in July 1841? 
have undertaken to form a Ministry. His second capital error was that | We quote from the Morning Chronicle, a supporter of Lord PaL- 
of throwing himself on the Orangemen and Ultra-Tories when Lord | Merston and his policy—** The Divan seems resolved, after having 
Svan.ey and Sir James Granuam, by refusing to join him, prevented | made the most of its European allies, now to turn round and con- 
his giving the character of a Juste-Milieu to his Government. In both | ciliate its potent enemy Mehemet Ali, nay to make use of him as 
these capital cases he decided wrong; and in both I feel sure that he | a support, if not asa General and Minister of the empire. The 
decided against his better judgment, through weakness. “Ak | policy, if ably acted upon on one side and honestly agreed to on 
* His Jast capital blunder was on the occasion of the negotiations for | the other, might not prove a bad one.” So the wiedets of lanl 
the formation of a Ministry in °39. Rs I thought that he had really | pyr aersrox and his colleagues has brought it to this, that much 
genie megs he Tainan ot Oe Redchon the, ant Shas. be really Jadged | money has been spent, much human suffering occasioned, and 
it impossible to master their influence, I should estimate his sense and Bcniadaion i iin eae gS, xl ons .2 ain ae 7 
courage more meanly than I now do. I suppose that he shrunk from | uurope ariven to the rei 6. — jai ; iat an are 
the difficulties of conducting his Government in the face of a hostile | Taugement, about to be made by the Turkish Government in 1839, 
House of Commons and the divisions of his own party, and that he | might be concluded two years later, under less promising circum- 


wanted to find a pretext for not undertaking the task. I admit this | stances ! 
} 
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ALLEGED BENEFITS OF A CORN-LAW: 


explanation of his conduct; and I cannot but wonder at the extraordi- 
nary awkwardness and want of sagacity that could induce a statesman 


in Sir Ropent PEEL’s position, when in want of a pretext, to get one | IMPROVED HOME-MARKET, NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 
by picking a quarrel! with the Queen, and adding to all his other diffi- Lady week we divected did aitentiinel teed eee 
culties that of her personal and durable aversion. Borer Bb : mapoie es paerstgh yar 

and inevitable consequences of any law prohibiting or restricting the 


“ These are the cases in which Sir Rospenr Pree has been called | ‘ ’ eae ge 2 : x 
upon to do acts or take a course materially influencing his future ea- | !Mportation of foreign coru. We showed how the enforcing of such 
reer. In all, he seems to me to have judged most unwisely, and acted | a law must diminish the quantity of corn, food in general, and all 
most feebly. It is from his conduct in these cases that I judge him to | the other necessaries and conveniences of life. Keeping this fact 
be eminently deficient in the qualities which he will now find most re- | steadily in view, the next step in an investigation of the practical 
quisite to success. My firm belief is, that he will exhibit much less | bearing of a restrictive or prohibitive corn-law is to inquire what 
disposition to do right than you attribute to him; and that he will fail | benefit it can confer upon a country, sufficient to counterbalance 
of success even if he make the attempt. If you do not object to insert- | the evil of submitting to a voluntary and artificial scarcity. 
ing any furtber communications from me on this subject, Twill goon | pp, arguments of the advocates of our Corn-laws’ naturally 
on some future occasion to point out, with as much precision as I can | arvana themecives under two claneie. ‘Cite einen: it ahaa 
command, the nature of the difficulties with which Sir Roperr Peex | “| intl hats siete lininite all a eee 1 see aa 
has to contend, and the mode in which I think that he will fail.” | a eens Of 8 FORTICENE SNe Se Oy eee 

pinto under all circumstances; the other only undertakesto prove that it 

The rebuke of our esteemed correspondent, that we have based | is expedient in this country under existing circumstances. The first 
our view of the future career open to Sir Ropert Pee upon an ; class consists of the allegations, that a restrictive corn-law is 
assumption, is itself based upon an assumption of the character | necessary to create a good permanent home market, and that it is 
which we attribute to Sir Roperr: it is assumed that we expect | necessary in order to secure national independence. The second 
him to adopt and carry out an “ essentially Liberal policy”; that | consists of such allegations as these—that the amount of taxation 
we “believe” he will perform the task which offers itself for per- | in this country exceeds its amount in corn-growing countries to a 
formance ; that we have attributed to him a greater disposition to | degree that would operate as a bounty in favour of foreign corn; 
do right than our friend is willing to give him credit for. We have | or that the agricultural interest bear a disproportionate share of 
never said a word to justify those assumptions : we have never said | the national taxation, and are entitled toa monopoly of the home 
that Pees will carry out a “ Liberal” policy, or that we “ believe” | market as a sct-off; or that the abolition of the Corn-laws, by 
he will perform any task whatever; nor have we attempted to measure | diminishing rentals and increasing the value of mortgages, would 
his “ disposition.” Our censor, indeed, endows him with qualities | ruin the landed interest. We confine ourselves at present to the 
which no man can possess and not have every possible disposition | arguments of the first class, seeing that, if valid, they are con- 
todo right—he describes him as prudent, patient, moderate, and | clusive—final in favour of a corn-law; while the others still leave 
honest. With respect to his abilities for action, as much is said as | the question open, may there not be some more eligible method of 
need be, when his career as a Minister, and as the leader of the | attaining the end in view? ‘The former resemble good substantial 
Opposition in the midst of the greatest disadvantages, is indicated. | pleas in law upon which any counsel may peril his case: the 
Bat the great and pervading misapprehension is, that we expect Sir | latter are more like a heap of inconclusive considerations thrown 
Rosert to become a Liberal. We expect no such thing. Ile és | in to add weight to a weak argument. 
not a Liberal, but a Conservative. Men of his age, when prudent | The arguments upon which those advocates of restriction who 
and honest, do not change their principles with their seats: men of | take a comprehensive view of the subject, and, rising above the 
average understanding settle the principles by which they will | narrow considerations of class interests, look to the permanent 
be guided early in life, aud that question is then closed. The | advantage of the whole community, peril their cause, are—first, 
question of maturer years is action according to the principles thus | that the restrictions are necessary in order to insure a steady 
settled. Bad or good, the principles by which Sir Ronert is guided | profitable home market to the manufacturer; second, that the 
are Conservative; and there is neither hope of a change nor could | restrictions are necessary in order to render the country inde+ 
there be advantage in it. The consideration that remains, there- | pendent of foreign nations. 
fore, for those whom he is to serve, must be, what can a Conserva- | I. Keeping in mind the truth which we last week demonstrated— 
tive possessing the qualities ascribed to this man do? We have | that the effect of a restriction on the importation of foreign grain 
secn that out of cffice he has been enabled to swell the party with | is to impoverish the whole nation, the assertion that a restrictive 
which he entered an adverse Parliament from 150 to 360; while | corn-law is calculated to improve the home market, amounts to 
his opponents have sunk their 500 to 290. This is not an age of | this—that you make people better customers by making them 
greatness ; but among a smaller race it is well to find a man that | poorer. ‘The home market means the demand of all classes in the 
can do something. If we have aided in ejecting the Whig Minis- | community. Food is the first necessary of life, and will be pur- 
ters, who have shown that they are come to that pass when | chased at the sacrifice of every thing else. The more money is 
they can do nothing, we have only performed what many of our | required to buy food, the less will be left to purchase other com- 
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modities. The law which renders food scarce raises its price, and 
withdraws the whole amount of the increase from the manufac- 
turer’s home market. All the labourers of the country lay out just 
as much less money on clothes, furniture, and other things of that 
kind, as they are obliged to lay out more on food. All manufac- 
turers and merchants, members of the learned professions, and 
persons subsisting on salaries and annuities, lay out as much 
more money on clothes, furniture, &c. as they need to lay out less 
on food. Taking for granted that what is called agricultural 
interests are benefited by the higher price of food, they too 
pay higher for what food they consume, and have not, after 
all, such clear increased means of expenditure as they flatter 
themselves. This way of viewing the question proceeds on the 
assumption that the national ability to purchase will continue 
undiminished by the diminished supply of food; but we showed 
last week, that its necessary effect was to diminish the means 
of purchasing food at the same time that it increased the price 
of that food. The higher price of food will therefore have to 
be deducted from a smaller sum in the possession of the pur- 
chasers. The inevitable consequence of a restrictive corn-law 
is the spoiling of the home market. Our object in these papers 
being to ascertain the truth, and to make it as evident as we 
can to all our readers, it is not enough to make out our own 
view of the case: we must further endeavour to show those 
who have arrived at a different conclusion where their mistake 
lies. The fallacy which has vitiated the reasoning of those who 
think a restrictive corn-law must improve the home market, is not 
difficult to discover. They look upon merchants and manufac- 
turers merely as persons who supp/y the home market: they leave 
entirely out of view that merchants and manufacturers are con- 
sumers as well as producers—that they form a very important part 
of the home market. They forget that a cabinetmaker buys his 
breeches, and that a tailor buys his tables, chairs, pots, pans, 
knives, and forks. When they speak of making the home market 
wealthier, they mean only the agricultural classes—only that por- 
tion of the agricultural classes whose income is increased by a rise 
in the price of food. They allow themselves to be misled by the 
use of abstract terms: they talk of those who manufacture and 
sell, and of those who purchase, till they argue as if these 
were two entirely distinct classes, forgetting that every man 
belongs to both. They never reflect that their cant word “home 
market ” may be turned against themselves ; that every thing which 
narrows the manufacturer's or the merchant’s field of profitable 
employment, by keeping them poorer, spoils the ‘ home market” 
for agricultural produce. They forget, in their antithetical way 
of opposing the home market to the foreign market, that it is 
mainly the foreign market that makes the home market. No one 
country has ever had its native resources fully developed except 
under the stimulus of foreign trade. Dr. Franxuin tells a story 
which illustrates this position, in his own admirable homely way. 
A particular kind of lace cap was brought from New York to 
Philadelphia, which set all the heads of the young women agog to 
get one like it: they were all dexterous knitters, and, learning 
that there was a great demand for mittens and hose in New York, 
they set themselves to work, and soon sent considerable quantities 
thither for sale, in order that they might be able to purchase lace 
caps with the money. These young women had all along kept 
themselves and their families comfortably supplied with mittens 
and hose; but, had not the first lace cap found its way to Phila- 
delphia, they never would have discovered that by a little extra 
exertion they could obtain other comforts and even luxuries; the 
mitten and hose manufacture of Philadelphia would never have 
been fully developed. The whole population of Philadelphia would 
have remained poorer by the value of all the lace caps imported. 
The home market of Philadelphia would have been worse supplied 
by the want of all those caps. What York and Philadelphia were 
in this case, any two nations which trade must necessarily be to 
each other. 

It is evident from these considerations, that the idea of benefiting 
the home market by restrictions on the price of grain, is unreal, 
shadowy, and illusory. We do not need to inquire whether the 
good is in this case great enough to counterbalance the evil, for 
there is clearly no good to reckon upon. 

II. It is necessary, say the advocates of our Corn-laws, to dis- 
courage and impede the importation of grain in order that our 
agriculturists may be encouraged to raise a sufficient quantity to 
render the nation independent of foreign supplies. The first 
remark upon this position is, that those who maintain the 
necessity of rendering the country independent of foreign na- 
tions for its supplies of food, do not maintain that it is necessary 
or even possible to,render it entirely independent. -Even with 


our present Corn-laws, there is a certain portion of foreign corn, | 


more or less, imported into this country every year. With sucha 
stringent corn-law as ours, there is only one way of accounting for 
this—that we cannot dispense with this importation even in average 
years. Again, it is admitted on all hands, that there are in some 
years deficient crops, and that on such occasions it is necessary to 
allow corn to be imported. When, therefore, we hear people talk 
of rendering this country independent of supplies of food from 
foreign countries, the phrase is evidently used in a comparative, not 
in an absolute sense—it merely means as independent as possible. 
The benefit which it is alleged will result from this partial inde- 
pendence is, that we need not dread the hostility of other nations; 
whereas, if we are dependent on a foreign country for a supply of 
food, we shall not, under any circumstances, dare to go to war with 











them, lest they cut off that supply. Now war is the exceptional, 
peace the ordinary state of relations between any two countries : 
this argument goes to maintain that a nation must regulate its 
permanent routine transactions so as always to be ready to meet a 
contingent event of comparatively rare occurrence. It is as if we 
should advise every man to grow his own corn and bake his own 
bread, because he may some day have a quarrel with his farmer and 
baker. In order to give any weight to this warlike argument, there 
must be a concurrence of circumstances that is barely imaginable 
and scarcely possible. In the first place, the nation importing food 
must draw nearly the whole of its food from abroad; in the second 
place, it must import just as much as it wants from day to day or 
from week to week; in the third place, it must import it all from 
one country ; and*the importing country must be at war with the 
whole wc.ld at once. All these conditions must coexist before 
the one country can be rendered dependent upon the other to the 
extent the argument we are considering assumes. ‘To render the 
dependent country unable to go to war, the other must have 
the power of starving it ina short time. With a country which 
produces a considerable proportion of its own food, as all countries 
with any extent of territory must do—which keeps stocks on hand, 
as all countries in which there is any forethought, any speculative 
commerce, must do—which does not go to war with the whole 
world at once, as few are likely to do—a war cannot reduce it to a 
state of famine and insurrection in a few weeks. Unless it do 
this, the country which supplies the food will begin to feel the 
weakening influence of interrupted commerce as well as the other. 
The dependence created between any two countries by extensive 
commerce is necessarily mutual: whatever be the articles ex- 
changed, both must suffer alike from its interruption. An unfore- 
seen war with a country from which we draw a large proportion of 
our supplies of food, would place us exactly in the same position 
that we would be placed in at present by an unforeseen bad har- 
vest, neither better nor worse. Privation, suffering, it would give 
rise to, undoubtedly ; but such utter prostration of national strength 
as is assumed by the advocates of a restrictive corn-law, is out of 
the question. Nor is this all. The independence of which these 
gentlemen speak, it must be remembered, is only comparative. A 
blight in the crops may at any time, according to this view, place 
us at the mercy of a neighbour who has corn to sell. It may be 
that that neighbour may treasure up a grudge against us till such an 
event take place. (If extreme cases are to be supposed, we have as 
good aright to our supposition as others.) A nation, with which we 
have few or no commercial transactions, might indulge in such a fit of 
spleen with comparatively little hazard; but a nation with which 
we had large and regular dealings would pause before it indulged 
its anger at the risk of making one-half of its merchants bank- 
rupts. A nation, moreover, with which we have intimate trading 


| relations, is less likely to be hostile than one with which we have 


little intercourse. We have seen that the effect of a restrictive 
corn-law is to keep a nation poor: it is equally clear that such a 
jealous isolated policy is calculated to keep nations strangers to 
each other, and more likely to quarrel. In a quarrel between any 
two nations of average intelligence, the wealthier is almost sure to 
conquer: accumulated capital is to a nation what bottom is toa 
bruiser, it enables it to weary outits adversary. The consequence 


| of a corn-law, therefore, is in the first place to expose a nation to 


greater risk of being engaged in war; in the second, to diminish 
its power of conducting any war in which it may be involved to a 
prosperous issue. Independence of nations, like independence of 
private individuals, does not imply that they can exist without the 
aid of others; it implies that their condition is such that any per- 
son with whom they are in the habit of dealing must be more 
likely than they to suffer from a quarrel. The only method where- 
by a nation can attain this independence, is by augmenting to the 
utmost its productive industry, and to that end rendering every 
branch of trade, and above all the trade in food, as free as possible. 

This argument, drawn from an imaginary national independence, 
is, therefore, as shadowy and unreal as that derived from an ima- 
ginary improvement of the home market. It offers no advantage 
to counterbalance the suffering inflicted by a restrictive corn-law. 

There is another argument which has sometimes been advanced 
in favour of a corn-law, which, however, scarcely seems to require 
serious discussion—that it is calculated to increase the amount of 
home-grown agricultural produce in a country. It may do so, and 
yet not benefit the nation. If by making spades a man can purchase 
two bushels of corn for the same amount of time and labour that it 
would cost him to grow one, he is a fool to abandon the more pro- 
ductive for the less productive branch of industry. But it is not 
true that restrictions on the importation of foreign grain are calcu- 
lated to render home agriculture more productive. The removal 
of competition has never rendered men more industrious. It is 
folly to expect that a man will be induced to bring more and better 
wares to market by being told that he need fear no rival there. 
Competition is the only spur to make inen work harder and better. 
If English agriculture has improved since 1815, this has not been 
owing to the exclusion of the foreign grower, but to the increasing 
competition of Scotch and Irish agriculturists. 

It appears from this review, that the ends proposed to them- 
selves by those who advocate a restrictive corn-law upon broad and 
general grounds, would prove, if attained, an addition to its direct 
and inevitable evil, instead of counterbalancing advantages. In our 
next number we will take into consideration the arguments derived 
from peculiarities in the existing social condition of this country 
for imposing and continuing our Corn-laws. 
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COOL REMARKS, OR SERPENTINE MUSINGS. 

“ Warren,” said BrumMeELL, when a well-meaning gentleman, on 
his joining a party, offered to resign his chair to him, “ Waiter, 
give me a cool chair.” This was not pure gratuitous impertinence 
if the weather was warm. In days like some we have had this 
week, nothing cool is superfluous: even a cool thought is valuable. 
The train of ideas suggested by a fishing-tackle shop is eminently 
refreshing ; and the bills announcing the annual races in the Ser- 
pentine, under the auspices of the National Swimming Society, 
impart a coolness to the feverish imagination that is beyond all 
price. 

One of these bills met our eye a few days ago near the west end 
of Piccadilly; and the thoughts it suggested kept us comfortable 
all along Piccadilly and the Strand, though the sun was beating 
onus in its mid-day force. First we thought of Lord Byron 
swimming across the Hellespont. Then our fancy strayed to Ben- 
gamin Franxuin. “I taught Wygate,” says the philosopher in his 
Memoirs, “and a friend of his to swim, at twice going into the 
river; and they soon became good swimmers. They introduced me 
to some gentlemen from the country, who went by water to see the 
College and Don Saltero’s curiosities. In our return, at the re- 
quest of the company, whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I 
stripped and leaped into the river, and swam from near Chelsea to 
Blackfriars; performing in-the way many feats of activity, both 
upon and under the water, that surprised and pleased those to 
whom they were novelties. I had from a child been delighted with 
this exercise, had studied and practised Thevenot’s motions and 
positions, and added some of my own; aiming at the graceful and 
easy as well as the useful. All these I took this occasion of exhi- 
biting to the company, and was much flattered by their admira- 
tion.” It is comical enough to think of the philosophic statesman, 
of whom it has been said, “eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque 
tyrannis,” tumbling in the Thames like a porpoise that has been 
taught to dance. Nay, he was within an ace of remaining in this 
country and setting up as a teacher of swimming. Sir Winr1Am 
Wyypuam sent for him a few days after this adventure, to propose 
that he should teach his sons to swim. “ From this incident 
I thought it likely, that if I were to remain in England and open 
a swimming-school, I might get a good deal of money; and it 
struck me so strongly, that had the overture been made me sooner, 
I should not so soon have returned to America.” How far might 
not the course of affairs have been changed, had Frank in, instead 
of returning to his native land, there to be trained in various depart- 
ments of public service for one of the most influential founders of 
the young republic, remained here to become in natatory what the 
illustrious Dommsic AnGeLo TREMAMONDI was in equestrian gym- 
nastics!’ From the poet and the philosopher the mind turns to 
the gentle Musidora embowered in sylvan shades. 

To return to the bill which led us to this reverie. It is orna- 
mented witha long row of brawny figures stooping to the plunge— 
a right delicate vista! We are given to understand from the letter- 
press that they are starting for the sweepstakes: and it would be 
nowise prejudicial to the appearance of that interesting class were 
our sweeps to start pretty frequently for such stakes. ‘The list of 
Directors of these modern Olympic games embraces a fair mixture 
of statesmen, Whig, Tory, and Radical—Dentson, Rovs, and 
Leaner stand there in loving conjunction. The “ plunge” was to 
be taken, on the days of competition in the Serpentine, at six 
o'clock a. m.: perhaps, if debates wax warm in the new Parlia- 
ment, the Swimming Directors may persuade their hot colleagues 
to try the cooling effect of a morning plunge. 


COURT OF APPEAL FOR DRAMATISTS. 

Tue English Opera-house is converted into a court of appeal for in- 
jured dramatists, from the decision of managers to the judgment of the 
public. Mr. Georce SrepHens published The Hungarian Daughter 
as a dramatic poem; but finding it highly praised for its acting 
qualities, by the newspapers and magazines, adapted it for the stage 
under the title of Murtinuzzi, or the Patriot, and submitted it last 
summer to Mr. MacrEapy; who is said to have signified his opinion 
that it would succeed in the representation: it was, however, returned 
tothe author by the manager of the Haymarket, because there was 
really no chance of an opening. It was then offered to Covent Garden 
Theatre, but no notice whatever was taken of more than one applica- 
tion. Finding all legitimate avenues closed against him, Mr. Srernens 
petitioned the Lord Chamberlain to allow his tragedy to be performed 
at the English Opera-house; but his suit was rejected. The only 
resource left to him was to cut down the five-act play into a 
burletta in three parts, with songs and music, in order to evade the law 
which forbids heroes and heroines of tragedy to declaim on any other 
boards than those of the Patent Theatres, except with the codperation 
of vocalists, and to make their exits with an orchestral accompaniment. 
This is a very absurd regulation, doubtless; but as SHAKSPERE is sub- 
jected to similar treatment on the Surrey side of the Thames, Mr. 
STEPHENS must be fain to put up with it on the Middlesex side, till a 
more rational state of things is brought about. To effect this needful re- 
form is one of the objects of the present speculation; and whether it 
succeed or not in vindicating the claims of rejected dramatists, it will 
tend to overthrow the theatrical monopoly. 

The company is a good one; including Mrs. Warner, Miss May- 
woop, Miss FortEscvug, and Messrs. Evron, PHELPs, and SELBY; with 
Miss Cotterr and Mr. Morey as vocalists. The long string of pane- 
gyrics on the dramatic merits of the poem, that border the playbill, 
bespeaks a favourable reception of it from a portion of the press. 

Captain Marryat, too, has entered the field with the light troops; 
“ an original entertainment in one act,” called The Cloak and the Bonnet, 
by the author of “ Peter Simple,” being the afterpiece ; in which Mr. 
Maywoop enacts a Scotchman. 
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MER. CORNEWALL LEWIS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
DEPENDENCIES. 

Tnere are two kinds of philosophers,—first, those who examine 
life or nature, and deduce principles from things as they exist in 
entirety or in relation to other things; second, those who look 
at matters abstractedly, rarely considering a whole subject as it 
is, but as it might be if it existed alone or could subdue all 
other things to its own nature. The former, or practical philo- 
sophy, is by far the most difficult; for it requires living ob- 
servation, great sagacity to perceive the true elements of things, 
and much reflection to estimate exactly their respective influences. 
It is also the most useful, and the most enduring ; for though the 
mere forms of things are very various, their real essentials are few 
in number, and a ¢rue deduction from a sufficiently extensive subject- 
matter will give a lasting general truth. But abstractions, not 
having been copied from life, never resemble any thing living ; 
and though not devoid of partial and subordinate truth, the main 
utility of such theories arises from the attention they call to the 
subject, and the truths they elicit in the process of being con- 
futed. The Schoolmen may be instanced as an example of the 
abstract kind of philosophers, Bacon and his followers of the 
practical class; or, to give a particular instance of more general 
apprehension, Apam Smiru is an example of the real, and 
M‘Cvxtrocu of the hypothetical school. 

The philosophy of Mr. Cornewaux Lewis inclines towards the 
abstract. There are many useful remarks in his Essay on the 
Governnent of Dependencies, and some of his conclusions embrace 
the extent of his subject ; but his larger truths are few in number 
and not very difficult to attain, whilst his lesser truths are not of 
so choice or rare a kind as to require so large a volume to hold 
them. 

The title is not strictly expressive of the subject of the work; 
which consists of a good deal more than the mere government of 
dependencies. The book opens with an introductory essay on the 
powers of a sovereign government, in which the abstract is eminently 
conspicuous; Mr. Lewis confounding together supreme and ar- 
bitrary governments and the essential nature of the state, and follow- 
ing Hosszes in that abstraction of his about a sovereign ruler which 
never yet existed in practice, except during such periods as 
Rosesrrerre’s Reign of Terror. Besides this preliminary inquiry, 
“to draw the distinction between sovereign and subordinate 
governments,” the volume contains—l. An exposition of the 
nature of a dependency, and a subordinate government; which 
was not a very difficult matter to handle, since, whatever may be 
the powers of a sovereign government, there is no doubt that 
a subordinate government cannot act or legislate absolutely. 2. 
The advantages and disadvantages, both to the superior and 
dependent states, from their connexion with each other; which 
is rather unsatisfactorily treated by Mr. Lewis. The advantage 
of dependencies in modern times are, in his opinion, of necessity 
nothing, except as military posts, whilst the benefit to the depend- 
encies is resolvable into protection as long as they are unable to 


| protect themselves: the disadvantages to each party being pretty 


numerous. 3. An account of the modes of acquiring a depend- 
ency; which, as they are self-evident, might have been enumerated 
in a paragraph instead of occupying a chapter. 4. An historical 
view of the distinguishing features of the colonies of ancient and 


| modern times; which is the best and most interesting if not the 


| defect. 


most useful section of the book: its fault is brevity—a charge 
which cannot be brought against any other portion of the volume. 

The literary merit of this essay is clearness, and pedantry its 
Mr. Lewis is a master of scholastic logic, both in the 
statement of his propositions and his deductions founded on them, 
His leading views are propounded with a formal perspicuity, which, 
embracing as they generally do a wide extent of subject, if not the 
whole of it, fills the mind of the reader, and raises his expectations. 
But these expectations are soon dissipated. Quitting the broad 
masses of his subject, the author hunts for a!l its instances,— 


| as if a philosophic treatise were like the technical description 


in a deed, and should omit nothing: or, after telling his reader 
what a thing és, he proceeds to tell him what it is not,—as if his 
definitions should include what those of other people exclude. 
In matters of combined abstruseness and novelty, this over-minute- 
ness may be necessary, to prevent misunderstandings of a meaning 
very difficult to be conveyed : but surely, the most zealous follower 
of Hopnzss, and greatest stickler for the absolute power in a sove- 
reign government to do every thing it pleases, would have admitted 
that government cannot change the laws of nature, without these 
obvious examples— 

“ On the other hand, the power of a sovereign government has not a greater 
extent than that which has been stated. 

“ For example, it cannot suddenly augment the a of food in a country, 
except by importation from abroad ; and consequently, it cannot change scareity 
into plenty, if the foreign supplies should be scanty and dear. 

“ The power of a sovereign government is further limited to that portion of 
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the force of the community which it is able practically to command. The 
uestion whether it is physically possible for a law to be executed, is different 
rom the question whether a law is likely to be executed. Thus it would be 
physically impossible to execute a law for changing the course of the seasons 
or the height of the tides. On the other hand, there are many laws which 
aight be carried into effect with the universal consent of the community, but 
which a sovereign government, from the unwillingness of a large portion of the 
‘community to submit to them, would be unable to enforce. Such are, for ex- 
‘ample, over severe penal laws, vexatious revenue-laws, usury-laws, laws prohi- 
biting the export of coin, laws regulating prices and wages. 

“ It is also to be observed, that there are acts possible to some sovereign go- 
vernments which are not possible to others. Since the power of a sovereign 
government is limited to the united forces of the persons forming the com- 
munity which it governs, it is natural that many things should be within the 
power of the government of a large and rich nation which are not within the 
power of the government of a small and poor nation. Again, the progress of 
civilization increases the power of governments, as well as of persons, or bodies 
of persons, in a private capacity. Thus many asmall and feeble state could now 
produce results which would have surpassed the powers of the most mighty 
nations of antiquity.” 

These faults, coupled with the abstract character we have al- 
ready spoken of, will detract from the effect of the volume; 
especially as the style of Mr. Lewis, though clear, is not 
powerful, nor his manner attractive. Neither does he display a 
keen or felicitous perception: he wants the finding out faculty. In 
fine, the work is rather the result of well-directed reading and 
study, than of original observation or reflection. The existence 
of many of the principles and facts are obvious, though the 
mind may not have been turned to them: and here, perhaps, we 
have the true use of the Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
It collects many things, and presents them in a systematic order, 
which might otherwise be unnoticed or slip from attention: its 
views of political economy are also sound, as well as the doctrines 

inculcates respecting the mischiefs of war, and the general prin- 
ciple that should govern the conduct of the sovereign state towards 
all large dependencies—a steady regard to their wléimate independ- 
ence. So little of original investigation, however, is to be found in 
the volume, that some of the most striking features of our unpa- 
relleled Indian dependency have escaped Mr. Lewis. He mentions 
the subject, but he by no means gives it the importance it is 
entitled to asa dependency. And this oversight is readily accounted 
for: India is not a colony, and has excited little attention from 
writers on the principles and practice of modern colonization ; 
though as a dependency it is one of the most curious the world 
has seen, not merely from its greatness, but its complex character. 

Some of the opinions advanced by Mr. Luwis have a direct re- 
lation to existing plans of colonization; and to these we shall con- 
fine our attention. (ne of his proposals is to “try the system of 
granting the land, not in perpetuity, but only for a term of years; 
upon the understanding that, at the expiration of the term, the 
Jand would be granted again, for a similar term, at the market- 
price. ‘The rents of the lands thus granted might in time afford a 
revenue which would enable the local government to defray its ex- 
penses without resorting to taxation direct or indirect ; and as the 
experiment would be tried in a country in which the land had not 
been appropriated, it would not disturb existing interests.” Ab- 
stractedly speaking this scheme is plausible; it looks well upon 
paper; and Mixx, we think, had some such notion about rent and 
taxes: but if any colony should be so ill-advised as to attempt it, 
immigration to that colony would surely cease; and if it were 
practised throughout our colonies, British emigration would be di- 
rected to the United States. The national opénivn is in favour of 
a freehold: the public has never tried to raise loans in terminable 
annuities ; and the attempt at converting permanent stock into an- 
nuities for one hundred years has failed, though accompanied by 
what is, mathematically and abstractedly, a bonus. The calculated 
value between a lease for eighty-five years and a freehold is next 
to nothing; but in practice, the freehold fetches considerably more, 
(or rather, the leasehold less,) for people feel, if they cannot ex- 
press, that in order to realize the mathtmatical value, they must 
ever conduct their affairs with mathematical exactness, which the 
constitution of human nature and of socicty prevents their doing. 
If these reasons operate with ferce in England, where all land 
is appropriated, and investments must be made as they offer, how 
much stronger must be their operation in a new country, whither 
men go in order to realize that fuiure improvement of which the 
plan of Mr. Lewis would altogether deprive them. Of course, 
in a colony there are some of all sorts—adventurers, speculators, 
restless and wrong-headed men, with the prospectless of every 
grade from paupers to spendthrifts: but the permanent depend- 


ence of all new colonies—the class which enables a plantation to | 


be founded, and afterwards to prosper—are family-men, with 
energy, industry, and some capital. ‘The principal object of these 
men in emigrating is to make sure of an ample competence for their 
children ; for as regards themselves, they suffer more hardship, 
privation, and discomfort, in the struggles of colonial life, than 
await them at home, to say nothing of the severing of natural ties 
and accustomed habits. All this, however, they are content to bear 
in order to found fortunes for their descendants; and when this 
fortune might be realized, the scheme of Mr. Lewis would come into 
operation, to swallow up all the scientific rent, al/ the value added 
to it by the progress of society, and some of the interest on 
capital expended in improvements—leaving the man an option of 
his own good-will in the premises, but nothing more. And it does 
this at a time when the actual progress of society may have placed 
the descendant in the position of his original ancestor, and drive 
him to emigrate also, if he would give a clear field of industry 
to his children, unless he be a man with a very sinall family and a 
very large prudence. 








The following suggestion is also of a questionable kind. 


THE CROWN TO LEGISLATE FOR COLONIES INSTEAD OF THE IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT. 

The rule which prevents the English Crown from legislating for a dependency 
in which the form of the local subordinate government is popular, does not lead 
to inconvenient consequences, provided that the dependency be allowed to 
manage its own internal affairs and to enjoy a virtual independence. But the 
application of this rule to dependencies to which England does not intend to 
allow a virtual independence is inconvenient, since it is impossible for Parlia- 
ment to legislate frequently for a single dependency; and therefore, when a 
necessity arises for the legislative interposition of the dominant country, it is 
likely that the interposition will come at too late a period, or will be made 
otherwise under unfavourable circumstances, Accordingly, in a dependency 
belonging to the latter class, it seems expedient that the House of Assembly 
should be considered mainly as a check upon the legislative powers of the 
Governor and his Council; and that the Crown should possess a power of 
legislating for such a dependency in the same manner as it legislates fur a Crown 
colony. 

The following reasons may be alleged in support of this conclusion. If Eng- 
land is to legislate at all respecting the internal affairs of any of its dependen- 
cies, the possession of this power by the Crown would, in general, enable it to 
legislate under the most favourable circumstances. Since the Crown would act 
upon the advice of the department peculiarly charged with the affairs of the 
dependency to which the law would relate, its iaterposition would probably be 
made at a sufficientiy early time to prevent the various evils arising from delay. 
The persons so advising the Crown would be exempt from local interests and 
passions, and would probably not be influenced materially by any political party 
in the dependency. They would, moreover, be directly responsible to Parlias 
ment for the advice so givea by them, and their responsibility might be in- 
creased if every Order in Council, or other legislative act issued by the Crown 
toa dependeicy, were prescnied to Parliament, together with a written states 
ment of the purpose and grounds of the measure. 

The concession of a power of this kind to the Crown would not diminish the 
legislative power of Parliament over the dependencies. The Crown would act 
by powers expressly delegated to it by Parliament. Now, when a supreme 
legislature delegates a power of subordinate legislation respecting a certain 
subject, it does not diminish its own power of legislating respecting that subject. 
An Order in Council affecting a dependency might be repealed or molified by 
Parliament as soon as it was issued, and no provision of an Order in Council 
would be valid which was inconsistent with an act of Parliament. 

It may be objected to legislation for a dependency by Orders in Council, that 
they are advised by persons who are not the chosen representatives of the people 
of the dependency, and over whom the latter exercise no direct influence. But 
this objection equally applics to legislation for a dependency by Parliament, 
since the people of a dependency are not directly represented in Parliament ; 
and it, in fact, involves a claim inconsistent with a state of dependeuce. 

It may be remarked, that the Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment and his official assistants know more about the condition and iaterests of 
the British dependencies than Parliament or the public, i uch as their 
attention is more exclusively directed to the subject. It is likewise probable 
that they will care more for the interests of the dependencics committed to 
their charge, on account of their being under a responsibility to pablic opinion, 
by which Parliament is not affected in an equal degree, and from which the 
public at large is nearly exempt. 

When Parliament has to legislate for a colony with a legislature 
of its own, it is under peculiar circumstances; and then the legis- 
lation is in nearly every case the legislation of Government—that 
is, of the Colonial Secretary. The only difference between the 
Parliamentary and the Crown legislation would be, that one is 
public and the other virtually secret. In bringing a measure be- 
fore Parliament, a Minister must pay some sort of deference to 
opinion in the colony, and to the feeling of common sense and 
common justice in the dominant country: in the Council, he might 
do pretty much what he pleased. It may be said that, from the 
pressure of business before Parliament, colonial questions are 
frequently postponed till mischief ensues—but we suspect, as 
often through the fault of Ministers as of Parliament: on the 
other hand, the Minister's master, ‘ Mr. Mothercountry,” might 
be continually obtruding Ais legislation on the colony, when legis- 
lation might be offensive. 











If it be held that a really able Mi- 
nister—a Husxisson or a Turcot—might be fettered in his actions, 
our opinion is that he would not be so when he had really shown 
his ability. But were it so, it cannot be helped: this falling short 
of abstract excellence must be borne to avoid practical tyranny. 

Death is the end of life; separation is the end of a colony. For 
this, so far as opinion is concerned, no preparation is needed ina 
young country—‘ the brisk minor pants for twenty-one.” But the 
propriety of a peaceable and willing separation cannot be too much 
inculcated upon the sovereign state. We will therefore close with 
a homily by Mr. Lewis, with which we cordially agree. 

PREPARE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

If a dominant country understood the true nature of the advantages arising 
from the relation of supremacy and dependence to the related communities, it 
would voluntarily recognize the legal independence of such of its own depend 
encies as were fit for independence; it would, by its political arrangements, 
study to prepare for independence those which were still unable to stand alone; 
and it would seek to promote colonization for the purpose of extending its trade 
rather than’ its empire, and without attempting to maintain the dependence of 
its colonies beyond the time when they need its protection. 

The practical difficulties and inconveniences inherent in the government of 
dependencies, which have been stated in preceding chapters, are necessary or 
natural consequences of the relation of supremacy and dependence, and of the 
imperfect though necessary expedient of a subordinate government. Now ifa 
dependency is considered as iu training for ultimate independence, the diffi- 
culties naturally incident to its government, if they do not vanish, are never- 
theless greatly reduced. If a dependency were so considered, the free and 
forcible action of its local institutions would be encouraged as an unmixed good— 
not discouraged as a source of strife with the dominant country, and of vain 
resistance to its power ; and all precautions on the part of the supreme govern- 
ment for the purpose of preventing the people of the dependency from regarding 
their subordinate government as virtually supreme, would be needless. Ifa 
dependency be distant, if its territory be large and its population numerous, 
and if the powers of its local subordinate government reside to a considerable 
extent in a body chosen by the inhabitants, it is difficult for the dominant 
country to prevent it from forming habits and opinions which are scarcely con- 
sistent with its virtual dependence. But if such a dependency be regarded as in 
training for independence, the local popular institutions leading to and implying 
self-government may be allowed to have free play, and the interferences of the 
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dominant country with the political affairs of the country may ccase almost 
insensibly. 

Admitting the impossibility of the prevailing opinions concerning the advan- 
tages of extensive empire being so far modified as to permit a dominant country 
to take such a view of its political relations with its dependencies as that now 
indicated, it is proved by the example of England, that the dominant country 
may concede virtual independence to a dependency, by establishing in it a 
system of popular self-government, and by abstaining almost constantly from 
any interference with its internal affairs. 

Such a relation of the dominant country and the dependency as has been 
described in the preceding paragraph, scems, however, scarcely consistent with 
the duration of the dependence of the latter for any considerable period. At 
all events, the long duration of its dependence under such circumstances implies 
as much moderation and rationality on both sides as would be implied on the 
side of the dominant country by a voluntary cession of its authority over the 
dependency. 

It is obvious to remark, that the dominant country ought not to abandon its 
authority over a dependency, unless the people of the dependency consent to 
the cession, and are capable of forming an independent community. It is 
bound morally not to throw off a helpless dependency, although the possession 
of it should promise no advantage to itself. 





STURMER, A TALE OF MESMERISM. 
Tue writer was originally sceptical upon the subject of Animal 
Magnetism, but having ‘submitted herself to a series of experi- 
ments” under the direction of Dr. C of Vienna (why leave 
the name in blank ?) the result was, that 

“ Deep sleep and insensibility to pain, and what is technically called lucidity, 
were successively produced in her; and although she has no recollection of any 
thing that occurred during those experiments, except her own energetic 
struggles to resist the sleep that was stealing over her and at last locked all her 
senses in oblivion, the notes that were taken of all that occurred on these occa- 
sions by a friend who was present, were a startling evidence to her of not | 
merely the existence of the magnetic principle, but of its wonderful and mys- | 
terious influence upon mind as well as matter. The results in her case fell far 
short of those she has since witnessed in others; but they were sufficient to set 
her previous doubts at rest for ever, and to awaken in her mind a train of con- 
flicting reflections as to the incalculable benefits that may be derived from ani- 
mal magnetism when properly and conscientiously exercised, and the dreadful 
abuses to which it is liable from the extraordinary moral ascendancy obtained 
by the magnetizer over the magnetized; an ascendancy which, in the hands 
ofa corrupt and unprincipled person, may be, and has been, turned to the most 
dishonourable purposes. The trust should, therefore, never be lightly confided, 
and the character and habits of magnetizers should be thoroughly ascertained 
before they are invested with the awful responsibility which attaches to their 
functions.” 

To point the moral indicated in the closing sentences is one 
object of Siurmer; and perhaps, to seize upon the “ phenomena ” 
of magnetism for the purposes of fiction whilst they are tolerably 
fresh, may be another. 

In effecting this latter purpose, it is very probable the writer 
conceives she has made a hit; for there is not only the love of 
Dr. Wolfang Sturmer for his patient Lolette, the wife of a professor 
of Arabic, but Lolette is presented to us in two capacities—in a 
natural condition, and in the state of clairvoyance. Thus, in her 
waking moments, Lolette is at first the contented wife of a bookish 

rofessor, and then struggling with an unlawful passion. But in 

er ecstatic condition she does many odd things ; prescribes for her- 
self according to “ the established facts” of magnetism ; avows her 
love for the doctor when in rapport, as the scientific phrase has it ; 
walks about in her somnambulist state; writes and reads letters ; 
plays extempore on the piano, in a way to surpass the well-known 
Devil’s Sonata; and is suddenly reduced to quiescence by a pass— 











magnetism performing the office of the gods and goddesses of my- 
thology. See. 

“ ‘Luere was no time to be lost in arresting her progress: her hand was | 
already upon the lock of the door, and in another moment she would have been | 
wandering through the house to the imminent risk of discovering herself to | 
some of the servants; but Sturmer well knew, that to have awakened her might | 
have been fatal to her reason, and he therefore interposed the authority of | 
magnetism to calm her delirium. Advancing gently behind her, he stretched | 
forth his hand, and held it over ber head for a second: the transition effected | 
by that simple gesture was instantaneous: her countenance, which but a | 
moment before had presented all the frenzy and exaltation of a Pythoness, | 
suddenly became fixed and motionless as that of a statue; her eyes, which had | 
been dilated to their utmost extent, closed; her hands fell powerless by her | 
side ; and she would have sunk to the ground had not Sturmer received her in 
his arms. He bore her to the chair she had just quitted, and, placing his hand 
upon her forehead, ¢ determined’ by that magic touch the magnetic tranee to 
the utmost limit of its profoundness and lucidity.” 

All this, and many other things of a similar kind, are ingenious, | 
but not new. Mr. Bayes in The Rehearsal, nearly two centuries 
ago, hit upon some surprises quite as startling, and more agreeable | 
for purposes of effect ; as when he brought to the door an “ army | 
. ° . ” ° ° ° . ie 
in disguise,” and, besides stopping a battle by means of an eclipse, | 
introduced the astronomical phenomena on the stage— | 

“ Bayes. _But—a—Sir, you have heard, L suppose, that your eclipse of the 
moon is nothing clse but an interposition of the earth between the sun and | 
moon ; as likewise, your eclipse of the sun is caused by an interlocation of the 
moon betwixt the carth and the sun, 

“Smith. Ihave heard some such thing, indeed. 

* Bayes. Well, Sir, then what do me I, but make the earth, sun, and moon, 
come out upon the stage and dance the hey; hum. And of necessity, by the 
very nature of this dance, the earth must be sometimes between the sun and 
the moon, and the moon between the earth and the sun; and there you have 
both your eclipses, by demonstration. 

« Johnson. ‘That must needs be very fine, truly. 

“ Bayes. Yes, it has fancy in’t.” 

Of a fiction founded upon conditions of existence which, if they 
take place at all, the majority of mankind believe to be the 
results of disease or some unaccountable idiosyncracy, it is not 
for criticism to speak. It strikes us, however, that the alleged 
laws of magnetism should be adhered to, and that though Lolette 
may forget in her waking state what occurs during somnambulism, 


her consciousness should last from one ecstatic state to another; in 





| 





which point of view, the Baron and his wife would have discovered 





what Dr. Sturmer and Miss Romer reserve for the convenience of 
the catastrophe. As regards the mundane parts, the book is 
written with some knowledge of foreign usages, and in that fluent 
style which seems not difficult of attainment when a téte montée 
pours forth its own views of things without regard to nature or 
probability. The character of Sturmer, the unmitigated foreign 
rascal, with all kinds of virtuous sentiments on his tongue and a 
total want of principle in his heart, which renders him ready to 
commit any crime from which he may derive gratification, is not 
badly conceived or developed, even down to his melodramatic 
death-scene. With regard to the effects of the fiction itself, we 
imagine the interest it will excite must be limited to “ the faithful.” 
A tale founded upon a state of things opposed to the general con- 
ditions of life and nature, and which is believed by the bulk of 
mankind to arise from fraud or a distempered nervous system, 
can have no reality and inspire no sympathy. The thing which 
prevents Sturmer from being quite unreadable, is a sort of under- 
current of absurdity, which produces the effect of grave burlesque 
or extravaganza. 

But the “ tale of mesmerism” calls for graver censure than any 
that need be passed upon a bad novel, or upon a mistaken 
attempt to impart the interest of fiction to a subject which does not 
possess any; although the story is such that it is difficult to enter 
upon the subject. We may say, however, that besides the 
spectacle of an adulterous passion in the breasts of two persons, 
one painted as a paragon of virtue, the other as the victim of cir- 
cumstances, the catastrophe arises through Sturmer’s having taken 
advantage of Lolette’s state of “/ucidity” to gratify his passion,— 
a deed surpassing in revolting turpitude the crimes which certain 
ancient poets have introduced into their dramas, but whose pers 
petrator is thus spoken of by Miss Romer, through one of her 
characters—“ You see, my dear Sir,” said Anton, * that my poor 
friend was neither an unprincipled libertine nor a calculating 
seducer; there was nothing base or dishonourable in his nature ; his 
admiration of the Good* and the Beautiful* amounted almost 
tu a worship; and his loathing of Vice,* even in its blandest form, 
was equally intense.”—V ol. IL. page 65. 

There are other tales besides Sturmer in these volumes ; the prin- 
cipal of which are The Mother and Daughter—a divorced mother 
forming the peculiar point of the story; and The Grrisette—a 
Parisian tale of seduction, intrigue, and suicide. This last tale is 
well written, and the narrative and characters have an air of life; 
though it may be wished that a female had chosen subjects more 
feminine according to British ideas. 

We have spoken of this book as if it were really what it pur- 
ports to be, written by a female. It is possible, however, that all 
its representations may be fictitious, from the name in the title- 
page to Dr. C—— of Vienna, or the date of Constantinople 
affixed to the tale of Iadgee Egoob. And instead of a votary 
of mesmerism, the writer of the book may be some littérateur who 
has thought to turn the “ science” to account, but who, though 
not devoid of cleverness, has mistaken its capabilities. 

* The capitals iu the original. 





MR. COLQUHOUN ON HIGHLAND SPORTS. 

Anovt a year ago we noticed Mr. Cotquuovun’s book, with appros 
bation, for the practical knowledge of field-sports which it displayed, 
and the life-like sketches of scenery and sporting incidents by which 
its pages were varied and relieved, as well as for the racy informa- 
tion it conveyed respecting the habits and instincts of animals—if 
indeed a species of reason is not the proper phrase applied to the 
exercise of sagacity on matters quite foreign to a state of nature. 
The second edition of The Moor and the Loch contains so many 
additions of various kinds, that it may claim more than a line of 
chronicle ; especially as it appears at a time when all, save luckless 
Senators, are preparing for the field, or are already in it. 

The principal additions to the present volume are—a chapter on 
deer-stalking; a paper containing a suggestion for breeding goats 
to stalk, where the extent of the estate will not admit of keeping 
deer, (though we think some mountain-animals might be imported 
with more likelihood of success,) and articles on burn and river 
fishing. But, besides these additional subjects, the whole work 
has been revised and augmented; many new anecdotes both of 
man and beast being inserted, and some trom the author's last wine 
ter’s experience. Here is an instance of 

THE WARINESS OF THE GOLDEN-EYF. 

Last winter I had a good opportunity of contrasting the artful and sus- 
picious nature of the golden-eye with that of the more confiding morillon. 
When shooting wild-fowl on the banks of the Teith, I discovered with my 
glass, a golden-eye feeding at the top of a long creek, and a couple of morillons 
at the bottom where it joined the river. As they were at some distance from 
each other, it was impossible to keep an eye upon both. So, knowing that 
if the golden-eye got a glimpse’of me, he would not stay to take another, I was 
obliged to trust to the simplicity of the more social morillons. I got within 
a fair distance for my last run; when the morillons, who had caught a transient 
glance at my maneeavres, paid the compliment of giving me their undivided 
attention; but, as they did not leave the ground, nor show any other sign 
of alarm, I was congratulating myself that all was safe. The moment, how- 
ever, that the golden-eye came up from the dive, he perceived that the 
morillons were resting on their oars, and instantly was on his guard. It was 
most curious to see the cunning and tact of the creature, which I had every 
advantage for observing, as I was well concealed. He kept cruising about, 
with outstretched neck, peering first on one side of the creek, then on the 
other, always selecting the best points of sight to halt and make his observa~ 
tions. Nor would he recommence his repast until the morillons had set him 
the example. And had I not known his usual precaution of making the first 
dive or two, after being scared, very short, he might even then have escaped. 

Although Burn and River-shooting will have their charms for 


anglers, the most generally attractive portion of the book will be 
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the chapter on Deer-Stalking ; because it tantalizes most sportsmen 
with an unattainable object. The stag bears a high name, and the 
art can rarely be practised, as it requires a forest to harbour the 
game and extensive wastes to pursue the sport effectively ; one or 
more foresters must attend to discover the deer, and, in one branch 
of it, followers be ready to drive them. Its practice also requires 
great skill with the rifle, a Red-Indian-like craft in concealing one- 
self whilst approaching the game, and cool self-possession when 
the animal is within range to take advantage of the opportunity ; 
most novices being so flurried at the first sight of the stag as to 
be deprived of the power of hitting him. But, either from the 
sport being deficient in variety, or because Mr. Corqunoun 
is animated by a charitable feeling towards his Southern readers, 
he seems to consider deer-stalking, after all, a not-to-be-envied 
pursuit. He dwells upon the helplessness of the sportsman, who 
is entirely in the hands of his attendants ; they as well as he are 
altogether dependent upon the weather; a false move or the 
mistaking of a signal mars every thing. It appears to us, too, that 
there is something “ Indian Emperor” like in having the game 
found and driven about by other bipeds, as well as something 
skulking in lying perdue. The sportsman who by his own, unas- 
sisted sagacity steals upon wild-fowl in despite of their wariness, 
may derive gratification from his own skill; but there seems no 
balm to self-love in walking, crawling, or hiding at the bidding of 
another; and if the big deer is missed after all, the feeling of 
failure is greater than with a flying or diving bird. ‘he greater 
value of the game would be a strong point, if, like the backwoods- 
man or the Red Indian, you really procured it yourself: but the 
majority of gentlemen deer-stalkers seem to be mere implements 
for pulling a trigger. The foresters are the men who display the 
Sagacity. 

“In every other kind of shooting, the sportsman ought to trust to his own 
resources and foresight; but in deer-stalking, unless he has passed his life in 
the forest, and is thoroughly acquainted with every corric, crag, and knoll, he 
had much better trust to those who are. Without this knowledge it is impossible 
for any one to tell how the wind will blow upon a given point: sometimes it 
may be north on one side of a hollow and south on the other; and I have 
seen the mist moving slowly in one direction along the hill-side, and half an 
hour afterwards the very reverse, without any change in the wind. To account 
for this on the spur of the moment, would often puzzle the scientific; but the 
unlettered hill-man, who has only been taught by the rough experience of the 
crag and the blast, though unable to talk theoretically on the subject, yet, 
from constant and acute observation, will confidently predict the result, and, 
taking advantage of every shifting change, bring you within fair rifle-distance 
of the unsuspecting herd.” og : ” 

“In corries and hollows it is quite impossible to know how the wind will 
blow upon a particular point, unless you have marked every chunge of wind upon 
every point of the corrie.” : 

_ See again, forexample, what a helpless body tlie new deer-stalker 
o— 

“The quick sight of a skilful forester in first discovering deer will appear 
miraculous to a stranger to the sport ; and, unless quite bewildered, he cannot 
fail to admire the generalship which follows. The whole ground is as perfectly 
known to his guide as his own pleasure-grounds to himself. Every hollow, 
every knoll, is taken advantage of; every shifting turn of the wind, up the 
one or round the other, is surely predicted, until, to his own utter amazement, 
the panting Sassenach or Lowlander is told that he is within fair rifle-distauce 
of a bevy of noble harts.” 

Deer-driving, on a large scale, seems to be little more than an- 
other kind of battue, though doubtless a more manly one, with 
some chance, it would appear, of being hit yourself. In a small 
way, driving requires some wind and muscle, and more than all, 
the motive power of enthusiasm. 

“ There is no sport which more calls into play the sportsman’s pluck and en- 
durance of fatigue. He first climbs to the ridge of the hill, where he is at once 
seen by the hawk-eyed driver, who has taken his station near the foot, or on the 
opposite brow, and marked with his glass every herd at feed or rest on the 
face below. As soon as he has selected one, he attempts to drive it up the hill 
towards the sportsman, either by hallooing or showing himself; at the same 
time giving warning by the manner of his halloo which way they are likely to 
take. The sportsman must be thoroughly acquainted with all the passes, or 
have some person with him who is; and, running from one “ snib” to another, 
in obedience to the signal below, catch sight of the horns of the herd, as with 
serpentine ascent they wind their wary way. From the zigzag manner in 
which they often come up, it is very difficult to make sure which pass will be 
the favoured one; and I have been within a few hundred yards of the antlers 
when the prolonged shout from below has warned me that I had an almost per- 
pendicular shoulder of the hill to breast at my utmost speed before 1 could hope 
to obtain the much-desired shot. If the wind is at all high, so determined are the 
deer to face it, that, unless there are a great number of drivers, one herd after 
another may take the wrong direction; but if the day is favourable, with only 
a light breeze, a knowing driver or two will generally manage to send them up 
to the rifle. When the deer have selected their pass, should you be within fair 
distance, with both barrels cocked, beware of making the slightest motion, 
~ ang of the head, until you mean to fire. Even when perfectly in view, 
if you lie flat and do not move, the herd are almost sure to pass. One or two 
hinds generally take the lead. The fine old harts, if there are any in the herd, 
often come next; but sometimes, if very fat and lazy, they lag in the rear. 
When the first few hinds have fairly passed, the rest are sure to follow, until 
their line is broken and their motions quickened by a double volley from the 


e. 

“ When stalking last September, in Glenartney forest, by the kind per- 
mission of the noble owner, I had as fine a chance as man could wish spoiled by 
the scarcely-audible whimper of a dog. 1 was placed in a most advantageous 
spot, within near distance of the pass. Presently an old hind came picking her 
stately steps, like a lady of the old school ushering her company to the dining- 
room. Next her came a careless two-year-old hart, looking very anxious to 
get forward, and perfectly regardless of danger. All was now safe—lI felt sure 
of my shot; when, horror of horrors! a slight whimper was heard. The old 
hind listened, halted, and then turned short round upon the young hart, who 
instantly followed her example, and the whole herd ran helter-skelter down the 
hill. The unfortunate sound proceeded from one of the forester’s two colleys, 
the only dogs Lord Willoughby allows in the forest: they are kept for the 
purpose of bringing to bay any deer badly wounded, and are never slipped 
upon other occasions. The marplot above alluded to is an old dog, and 
very good for the purpose: he had winded without seeing the deer—hence his 
mistake. 


Enthusiasm, necessary to enable the deer-stalker to undergo fa- 
tigue and use exertion, is indeed the grand requisite of a sports- 
man; and who knows how much of this quality is daily ex- 
hibited in pursuit of some valueless bird or beast, which only 
required to be displayed in a higher sphere to be immortalized 
by poets or historians! The exploit of Cmsar in regarding his 
papers, when he had to take to the water in a warm climate, is 
universally panegyrized; but what was that to the winter-exploit 
of Master Corquuoun to obtain a golden-eye ? 

“ My first attempts at shooting were in pursuit of wild-fowl, when quite 
a boy; and I still consider it superior to any other sport. In these early days, 
however, I had no idea to what perfection a retriever might be trained: if the 
dog took the water well, and was close mouthed, I expected no more. As I 
was always obliged to lead him by my side, he often spoiled my best chances, 
either by showing himself, or hampering me when crawling over difficult ground, 
I was at last so disgusted with these incumbrances, that I generally dispensed 
with their services, and trusted to my own resources to recover the killed and 
wounded. The consequence was, that the greater proportion of the latter 
always escaped; and unless the wind was favourable, not a few of the former 
were drifted away. On one occasion I was foolish enough to swim a hundred 
yards into the loch, in the middle of winter, after a golden-eye, and had some 
difficulty in regaining the land. I had watched it for some time, and at last 
succeeded in getting to the nearest point on the shore. The goiden-eye, how- 
ever, was diving a long shot off, as these shy birds not unfrequently do: 
without once considering that the wind was blowing strong from the shore, I 
fired, and the bird dropped dead. To my great chagrin, it was blown rapidly 
; out into the rough water. What was to be done? Had it been able to make 
the slightest effort to escape, I could have allowed it; but there it lay, still as 
astone. So, throwing off my shooting-jacket and shoes, I plunged in, waded 
up to the neck, and Se out for my prey. By the time I reached the bird, 
it had floated fully a hundred yards; but getting its leg between my teeth, I 
wheeled about for the land. My difficulties now began, for the waves were very 
high, and dashed right into my face. Several times during my slow progress 
I determined to leave the golden-eye to its fate; and as often braced myself up 
again, unwilling to have so cold a bath for nothing. At last I neared the shore, 
got into calm water, and, after sounding once or twice, struck ground, and 
reached terra firma with my prize, the leg of which I had ncarly bitten through 
during my exertions. It was an intensely cold day about the end of December, 
with frequent snow-showers ; and had the golden-eye not been the most valued 
of the diving race, I should never have made such a fool of myself. L arrived 
at home quite benumbed, determining no more to act the part of a retriever.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECHIVED. 
From July 31st to August 13th. 
Booxs. 
Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters of Eng 
lish Literature. By J. D’Israeut, D.C.L., F.S.A. In three volumes. 
The Moor and the Loch; containing practical hints on Highland Sports, 
and notices of the habits of tie different creatures of game and prey 
in the mountainous districts of Scotland; with instructions in river, 
burn, and loch-fishing. By Joun Cotqunoun. Second edition. 

Sturmer; a Tale of Mesmerism. To which are added, other Sketches 
from Life. By Isanenua F. Romer. In three volumes. 

Isidora, or the Adventures of a Neapolitan; a Novel. By the Author 
of the “ Pope and the Colonnas,” &c. In three volumes. 

Essays, by R. W. Emerson, of Coucord, Massachusetts. With Preface 
by Tiiomas CARLYLE. 

The Critic in Parliament and in Public since 1835. 

| [A series of reminiscences of the principal debates in Parliament since 1835, 

| with sketches of the leading speakers, and quotations from their speeches. 

| 





| These passing panoramic views are followed by a somewhat similar survey of 
! the Law Courts; with this difference, that in the Courts the leading advocates 
| form the principal figure, particular cases being only brought forward to illus- 
| trate the persons, whilst in Parliament the debates are the principal topics, and 
| the speakers only noticed in connexion with them. Sketches of some religious 
meetings and of the Corn-law Convention follow, but on a smaller scale. 

The writer is apparently a reporter; aud though his judgments are impartial 
and just enough in the main, they seem rather like the floating opinions of a body 
of men, than the deliberate and self-formed criticisms of an individual. His 
descriptive words especially are often of this character, rather expressing indis- 
criminate praise or general admiration than the exact quality which the person 
possesses. ‘The book, however, runs rapidly over a variety of men and events ; 
which, besides their historical nature, have something in the character of gossip. 
It bears a general resemblance to Mr. Granr’s Random Recollections, but is 
written in a higher vein. ] 

The Difficulties of Elementary Geometry, especially those which concern 
the straight line, the plane, and the theory of parallels. By Francis 
Wityiiam Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

[This book is one of the indications which mect us every day of a reviving 
spirit for the cultivation of pure geometry—the geometry of figure as contra- 
distinguished from algebraical analysis. Affectation or ignorance alone can 
incline any one to undervalue the modern analysis; but when presented to 
the exclusion of the severer modes of the old geometry, it is calculated to de- 
grade the science to a mere mechanical process. It is gratifying at the same 





our geometers—that instead of resting satisfied with the old foundations, they 
are seeking to extend and adjust them better. Colonel Tompson has la- 
boured assiduously in this direction ; and the author of the work now before us 
treads in his footsteps in no spirit of servile imitation. The Difficulties of 
Elementary Geometry deserves attention, as a creditable tentamen in the way 
of giving more precision and stability to the substructure of geometry. 

The Student's Self-Instructing F'rench Grammar ; consisting of twelve 
progressive lessons, wherein the parts of speech are exemplified in con- 
versational phrases; also, fables, anecdotes, and bon mots, in French 
and English, with pronunciation. By D. M. Arrp, French Master at 
the Greek Street Academy, Soho; Author of “ Sketches in France,” &c. 

[To write a self-instructing grammar, as far as the principles of grammar 
are concerned, is not difficult: all the intellectual part of grammar may be 
self-taught, if the student has sufficient ability and determination. The par- 
ticular feature in this little book is, that it professes to teach pronunciation 
without a master; and we conceive sounds to be that thing above all others 





“which cannot be declared by precept.” A sort of rough approach may in 
many cases, no doubt, be made to the pronunciation ; but the niceties and 
difficulties, for which alone assistance is required in any thing, cannot be re- 
presented at all; or if the corresponding signs should approach sufficiently to 
enable a person who knows the sounds to repeat them from the lesson, the 
ignorant will probably sound them wrong, on the principle of the proverb 
“There is more room to miss than to hit.” Even in such words as he can 
approach to, his articulation will be so strange and Jaboured as to make hia 





whole pronunciation a caricature. ] 





time to observe, that a spirit of inquiry and improvement is creeping in among , 
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One Single Rule determining the French Genders ; illustrated by four ver- 
sified lines, the Reign of Napoleon and the History of Elizabeth. By 
: Acuittes Axsiris, A.B. and LL.B. of the University of Paris, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language and Literature, Author of “ Les Siécles,” 
“The Authors of Frafce,” &c. 
[ The four versified lines which contain the rule are the following : 
«* Tous les Noms en Consonne — eu VoyeELLe sonore, 
Et ceux terminés eu — ice, ide, ile — ire, ogue, ore, 
Ble, pre, ge — me, pte, sque — ste, ze — sout MAscuLIns. 
Ceux en — aison, ion, te — Tuus autres FEMININs.” 
This is a great improvement on the old rules for learning the different gen- 
ders of nouns, as it saves the pupil much time and trouble. There are some 
eases in which the same substantive is used in both genders; but these may 
soon be learned by reading attentively the two histories at the end of the book,— 
one of Napoléon, which contains none but masculine nouns, and the other of 
Queen Elizabeth, with only feminine nouns. Upon the whole, a pupil who has 
made a trial of it, (the best test,) informs us that the Single Rule will certainly 
rove a considerable aid in the acquirement of one of the difficulties of the 
rench language. ] 

The British Class-Book; or Exercises in Reading and Elocution, selected 
almost entirely from the works of the best modern authors, and de- 
signed for the use of schools and families. By the Reverend Hugu 
BENTLEY. 

(A well-chosen selection of prose and verse, in which modern authors predo- 
minate, but not to the exclusion of older writers. ] 

The Storm, and other Pocms. By Francis Bennocu. 

There is imagery, fluency, and smoothness in these poems; but they are de- 

cient in matter. The only poem of any length, “ The Storm,” is the story 
of an Irish youth who came to Britain, apparently to look about him, and 
perished in a snow-storm in Scotland; on which his widowed mother went mad 
and died. The incident. in the hands of an artist, might have sufficed for a 
few stanzas; but Mr. Bennocn has expanded it into three parts, and told the 
tale regularly “ all through,” as the children say. The deficiency of matter 
is not so conspicuous in the miscellaneous poems, from their being shorter ; but 
they want novelty of thought to separate them from the general run of occa- 
sional rhymings: the best are those on Scottish subjects. ] 

Shakesperiana; a Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shakspere’s Plays, 
and of the Commentaries and other publications illustrative of his works. 
By James Orcuarp Hatuiwe tt, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &e. 

[A little volume indispensable to everybody who wishes to carry on any in- 
quiries connected with Suakspere, or who may have a fancy for Shaksperian 
bibliography. It contains a list of the editions of the single plays and poems 
of SHAKSPERE, as well as of his entire works, and a copious, perhaps a com- 
plete list of publications written about him in a separate form. | 

The Visiter’s Guide to the Sights of London. 

[Upon the whole, this is a useful and intelligent compilation; with too much 
of mere cataloguing, but a good deal of lively information. Hampton Court 
and the British Museum are the best-described. The omission of ary details of 
all the monuments in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, noticing only the 
most striking, would be an improvement; and by careful revision many redun- 
dancies might be removed and deficiencies supplied, which would render this an 
excellent vade-mecum for the sight-seer. | 

A Hand-Book forthe National Gallery. By Frxurx SumMERtY. 

[A creditable attempt to supply the want of a cheap and popular guide to the 





National Collection of Pictures; but susceptible of considerable improvement. | 
The fact that among the half a million of visiters during the last year, ouly one | 


out of every seventy-six bought a catalogue, is a proof that the price of the 
pamphlet sold in the gallery is too high: and though high-priced, its in- 
formation is scanty and imperfect. This little hand-book, for half the 
money, includes a beiter list of pictures, with some particulars re- 
specting the painters besides. Its principal defect is, that it gives no 
description of the pictures—an essential to the utility of a catalogue for 
the unlearned ; to whom, by the way, some homely but sensible advice is ad- 
dressed in the introduction. The compiler confounds critical comment and ex- 
patiation with description: what the mass of visiters want is a simple and 
concise explanation of the nature of the subject, without any opinion as to 
the painter's style of treating it, except in remarkable cases: in the instances 
of mythological and legendary themes, it is necessary to supply the want of 
classical and other lore which only the few possess; and a briet account of the 
yerson or scene represeuted in the portraits and views is also desirable. This 
is here and there done, though not always in a satisfactory manner: to accom- 
plish it completely, would add little to the bulk of the pamphlet and much to 
its usefulness. ] 

The Natural History of Marsupialia or Pouched Animals. By G. R. 
Waternouse, Exq., Curator of the Zoological Society of London. 
Illustrated by thirty-six coloured plates, with Portrait and Memoir of 
Barclay. (Naturalist’s Library —Mammalia, Vol. X1.) 

The Grave-yards of London; being an exposition of the physical and 
moral consequences inseparably connected with our unchristian and 
pestilential custom of depositing the dead in the midst of the living; 
with the examinations of the Author upon this highly important sub- 
ject, before a Select Committee of the House of Commons. By 
GEORGE ALFRED WALKER, surgeon, Author of “ Gatherings from 
Grave-yards,” &c. 

{ An abridgment of Mr. Watker’s larger work, containing the most striking 
facts illustrative of the mischiefs which arise from the crowded state of the 
London burial-grounds. | 

The Parliamentary Pocket Companion for 1841, (ninth year;) including 
a complete Biographical Dictionary of the new House of Commons. By 
Cuartes R. Dopp, Esq., Author of ** The Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage,” &c. 

Painter's Parliamentary Guide Jor 1841. 

A Manual of Queen Victoria’s Second Parliament, and of the late Ge- 
neral Election. 

[The great number of new Members in the present House of Commons occa- 
sions a run upon this branch of “ useful knowledge ” at the opening of the ses- 
sion. By far the best of them is the Parliamentary Companion, edited by Mr. 
Dopp ; which has gone on improving every year since its first appearance. It 
is only by reiterated corrections that accuracy and completeness can be attained 
in compilations of this kind: Mr. Dopp has taken every occasion of adding 
fresh information, and making typographical improvements, until he has 
brought his Compunion near to perfection as a portable store of Parliamentary 
Statistics. ] 

Three Memoirs on the Development and Structure of the Teeth and Epi- 
thelium; read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the British Association 
for the Encouragement of Science, held at Birmingham in August 
1839; with diagrams exhibited in illustration of them. By ALEex- 
ANDER Nasmyrn, F.L.S., F.G.S., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. 

SERIALS. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. (Smith’s Standard Library.) 





The Christian Traveller, Part I.— Western Africa.” 

We do not exactly comprehend the title of this work; for it appears to draw 
Its information indiscriminately from all travellers, whether business, science, 
discovery, or religion, was the motive principle which induced the wanderer to 
sojourn in strange lands. The opening chapter, indeed, discusses the question 
of civilization, in the sense used by the Missionary Societies ;-and prefers, we 
think justly, to call what they mean, “ humanization,” being an advancement 
of the individual man in a moral sense; whereas a high degree of civilization 
may exist without it, as in the ancient world. The author also makes use of 
information collected by some of the Catholic Missionaries to the coast of 
Africa: but, beyond this, the only symptom of religious feeling is a sermon- 
izing kind of air, which gives a character of prosiness to the narrative. f 

The subject of the present part is Western Africa; by which the compiler 
means the region extending from the Senegal to Cape Palmas: it gives a 
curious and intelligent enough picture of the country and its inhabitants, drawn 
from a variety of sources, and frequently enlivened by personal incidents 
occurring to the traveller. ] 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant. (Standard Library.) 

(One of Mr. Smrrn’s cheap reprints, and a very useful one to the readers of 
poetry. Here they may have for a shilling the collected works of one of the 
best of the American poets; who has at last, the New York preface tells us, 
published his productions in a volume on account of the approbation they met 
with in a fugitive state. ] 

The History, Life, and Campaigns of Charles the Twelfth, King of 
Sweden. From the French of M. De Vouraire. (Standard Library.) 

[ This republication has a few notes pointing to changes which have occurred 
since VoLTAIRE wrote. The translation is idiomatic enough in character, 
although some of the happy expressions of the original suffer. There is one 
strange though slight blunder, arising from too great a freedom and too great 
acloseness. In the introduction, VouTatRE wrote “ Entre les tyrans et les 
bons rois sont les conquerans, mais plus approchans des premiers”: the trans- 
lator transposes the order of the sovereigns, but retains that of the reference— 
“ Conquerors are of a description between good kings and tyrants, but they 
approximate nearer to the first than the last”; which entirely reverses what 
VoLraire said. } 

Malte Brun’s and Baibi’s Systems of Geography Abridged, Part III. 

D Aubigné's History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 'Trans- 
lated from the French by Wauter K. Ketty, Esq., B.A. of Trin. 
College, Dublin. Part Il. Containing the second volume of the ori- 
ginal. (Popular Library of Modern Authors. Copyright editions.) 

Governesses, or Modern Education, by Madame B. Riorrey. Nos. VIL. 
and VIII. 

British Butterflies and their Transformations, No. XIII. 

Cumming’s Fox's Book of Martyrs, Part V1. 

Knight's Store of Knowledge for All Readers, Part II. 

Lendon, Part V. 

Johnson's Philosophic Nuts, No. VIII. 

PERIODICALS. 

Magazines for August—Asiatic Journal, Surveyor, Engineer and Archi 
tect, Polytechnic Journal, Floricultural, Florist’s Journal, Mirror, 
Musical World, Bude Light. 

Law Magazine, No. LUI. 

Picror1AL Intustrations AND Prints. 

The Park and the Forest. By J. D. Harprne. 

[This beautiful volume of studies of trees in connexion with landscape 
scenery, lithographed by Mr, Harprvc ina new style imitative of his original 
sketches in crayon end sepia, was noticed under the head of Fine Arts a fort~ 
night back. (Spectator, No. 684.) The merits of the work were then so 
fully entered upon that we have now only to acknowledge the receipt uf the 
volume, and pay it a passing tribute of admiration. ] 

George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, No. 1V. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Itiusirated, Part VIL. 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part XV ILL. 

Lliustrated Shakspere, Part XX VILL 

Sibson’s Illustrations of Muster Humphrey's Clock, No. XV. 

Bussey’s Pictorial History of France, Parts IL. and U1. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LIY. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part XXXV.—* Julius Cesar.” 

PAMPHLETS. 

A Tetter to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, on his establishment of an 
Annual Prize at Eton College, for the encouragement of Modern Lite- 
rature. By an Etonian. 

Two Lectures upon Jewish Claims; delivered at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, on March 17th and April 19th, 1841. By Tuomas O’Brien, 
Esq., M.A., T.C.D., and Student of Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

Spain in 1841, under the Regency of his Highness General Espartero, 
Duke of Victory, &c. &c. Prepared and published by Authority of the 
Committee of Spanish Bondholders. 

Remarks on a Paper by Rowland Hill, Esq., on the Results of the New 
Postage Arrangements; read before the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don, 17th May 1841. By One who has Examined the Statistics. 

Abstracts of the First and Second Reports of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on South Australia, with an abridgment of the oral 
and documentary Evidence. 

Fifth Report of the Directors of the South Australian Company. 

A Memoir on the Cotton of Egypt. By Grorce R. Giuwpon, late 
United States Consul at Cairo. 

The Currency Question Analyzed. By Rosert GAuE, Author of “ Na- 
tional Granaries versus Union Workhouses.” 

The Corn-laws and the National Debt; or the Parson’s Dream and the 
Queen’s Speech. By a Somersetshire Clergyman. 

A Second Letter to the Agriculturists of the County of Salop. By W. 
W. Wuirmore, Esq. 

Oppression, or the Effects of Monopoly on Family Expenditure ; a Tract 
for the Times. By W. Hearn, Secretary to the St. George’s, South- 
wark, Anti-Corn-!aw Association. 

A Plea for the Total and Inmediate Repeal of the Corn-laws; proving 
that the land-rental has increased about twenty-fold, that the pre- 
sent income is greater than the value of the freehold before the pro- 
tective system commenced in 1660, and that the liabilities on land in 
Scotland do not exceed three per cent. on the rent received by the land- 
owners. 

Low’s Division- List of the House of Commons, 24 Parliament, Sth year 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. 





FINE ARTS. 
DECORATION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tue “ Report of the Select Committee on Fine Arts” is a document 


of lively interest to all who regard the advancement of the arts of 
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design not merely as a source of national wealth and glory, but as a 
means of benefiting the people in a moral sense; and it ought to rouse 
the artists from their selfish apathy, and awaken them to a feeling of 
their high vocation as agents in promoting the civilization of their 
countrymen. It is, moreover, important as a formal intimation by 
Parliament that the direct encouragement of fine art is a duty of the 
Legislature ; and that the occasion of erecting a great public building 
should be made available to this object. It may be long before such 
another grand opportunity will occur for giving a powerful impulse 
to the genius and taste of the country in this direction; and on the 
spirit in which the artists respond to the animating appeal, will greatly 
depend the success of this noble effort to promote the cause in which 
they have a vital interest. 

“he instructions to the Committee were, “ to take into consideration 
the promotion of the fine arts of this country, in connexion with the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament”; and the Committee recom- 
mend, “ that measures should be taken, without delay, to encourage 
not only the higher but every subordinate branch of fine art, by em- 

loying them in the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament.” 

he inquiry was prematurely concluded in consequence of the approach- 
ing dissolution ; but it will probably be resumed next session, when the 
“many witnesses of high reputation and authority” who were not 
examined may have an opportunity of delivering their testimony. 

The points to which the Committce directed their inquiries are 
these—the expediency of decorating the building internally, the nature 
of the decorations required, the ability of English artists to furnish 
them, and the plan by which the best talent might be secured: the first 
two may be considered as settled; the last two yet remain to be deter- 
mined. 

First, as regards the nature of the decorations. These are to consist 





of fresco pai:tings of historical subjects on the walls; stone statues of 
eminent persous; bronze ornaments for the metal fittings; wood 

carvings to adorn the pannellings, seats, &c.; colours and gilding toen- | 
liven the mouldings and bosses of the ceilings; heraldic blazonry to en- 
rich the windows with painted glass; and porcelain tiles of various 
patterns to inlay the floors. The ornamental details are to be sub- 
servient to the general effect of the entire building, as parts of one 
grand desizn; so that, as Mr. W. J. Bankes well expressed it, 
“nothing should seem as if it were brought from elsewhere, or could 
be tuken away.” To produce this result, the pictures, to use Mr. 
Barry's words, “should have a similar effect to tapestry ”; the statues 
partaking of the architectonic character, and forming component parts 
of the building, like the figures in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel: the 
decorations throughout should be in the severe style of art, where all is 
simplicity, dignity, and repose; the object being to avoid distracting 
the attention from the whole to individual parts, and to impress the 
sense and elevate the mind by a magnificent and harmonious ensemble. 

With regard to the ability of English artists to furnish the required 
decoratious, the only doubt is in relation to the painters. We have 
native sculptors, carvers in wood, casters of bronze, stainers of glass, 
end other decorative artists, proficient in their respective crafts, and 
both able and willing to codperate together with the architect; acting 
under the direction of a controlling power, which should only guide, 
not fetter the efforts of individual genius. With reference also to 
the selection of artists in these branches of art, the way is clear; 
sketches on paper and models in clay, made with comparatively little 
expense of labour and time, would suffice to show the character of the 
designs; and small specimens of workmanship would attest the execu- 
tive skill of the craftsman: thus the entire result might be calculated 
upon with certainty before the works were commenced, as far as con- 
cerns all the artists employed, save and except the historical puinters. 

The grand difficulty relates to the introduction of pictures; and that 
this point should be rightly arranged, is of great importance both to 
the splendour of the building and the promotion of art generally ; putting 
ont of consideration the interest of the present generation of painters. 
This difficulty arises from the little encouragemeut there has hitherto 
been in this country for works of high art on a grand scale, and the 
imperfect education of our painters; the consequence of which is, 
that a great occasion finds them unprepared with the knowledge 
and skill requisite to make their mental resources available. With- 
out pictures adorning the walls, the buiding, however richly deco- 
rated in other respects, would be imperfect: coloured decorations are 
essential to every style of architecture; as is shown by the examples 
of Egyptian, Greek, Byzantine, Roman, and Moorish structures; 
and to the completeness of Gothie interiors especially. Mr. Gatriy 
Kyicurt, one of the Committee, in the course of the inqniry referred 
toa fresco painting of the time of Henry the Third, in St. Stephen's 
Chapel; to another of great antiquity, discovered in the erypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral, in good preservation; and a third in the vestibule 
of St. Blase, in Westminster Abbey, which is still bright and clear: 
these are all religious edifices, it is true; but the custom of ornament- 
ing baronial halls with paintings or tapestries, which are pictures in 
needlework, prevailed in England up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Indeed, no one can look at the cold and vacant interiors of St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Hall, or any large building with a great space of 
wall, without feeling the want of something to relivve the dreary blank | 
and satisfy the eye; but having been accustomed to the absence of 
colour, people generally are less sensible of the privation, than those 
who have experienced the enlivening and cheering influence of colour 
in Continental cathedrals and palaces. The point to be determined is 
not whether the Houses of Parliament should be adorned with pic- 
tures, but in what manner, and by whom the paintings shall be 
executed. 

First, as to the mode of execution. The Committee prefer fresco, 
which is painting with water-colours on fresh or wet plaster, as being 
most durable, and best adapted to the purpose; because, the pictures 
having no gloss, can be seen from any point of view, and by artificial 
light as well as by day: the colours are also more permanent, and do 
not absorb the light. The objections made to fresco paintings are, that 
being on the wall, they are liable to crack in case of a “settlement” of 
the building; that they would be destroyed in case of fire; and that 
they are liable to injury from a damp atmosphere, and from smoke. 








These objections are more specious than real: the cracking of walls 
from settlement, in a structure with such foundations as the new Houses 


of Parliament, is not very likely ; the danger from fire would be almost 
equal in the case of paintings on canvass fastened to the walls; there 
is not much to fear from damp in a building with such good drainage, 
and so well warmed and ventilated as this will be, even though it is on 
the river-side; the London smoke equally affects oil-paintings, and 
frescoes can be cleaned without being injured. Instances are men- 
tioned where the frescoes of the great Italian masters have become 
damaged by damp: but this has been mostly in open places where, as 
in the Campo Santo of Pisa, they have been exposed to the rain and all 
the vicissitudes of the atmosphere: the Last Supper of LEONARDO DA 
Vinct, which is nearly obliterated, was painted in oil, not in fresco, 
The frescoes of RAPHAEL, in the Vatican, which have been painted two 
hundred years, are yet in good preservation: those in the Farnesina 
Palace have suffered from the damp of a low marshy spot near the 
Tiber; but Italian palaces are neither drained nor warmed. The 
disuse of fresco in Venice is accounted for by the characteristics of the 
Venetian school of painters, who preferred oil, as better suited to their 
style of colouring. No method is so well adapted to painting on a 
grand scale, and in a severe style of design, as fresco; it requires 
thorough knowledge of drawing, power and dexterity of hand, and is 
susceptible of fine effects of colour. Mr. Dyce characterized a fresco 
by Trrran, in the church of St. Antonio at Padua, as “ one of the 
most beautiful pieces of colouring he had ever seen.” 

The most valid objection to fresco is the incompetency of English 
painters, and the difficulty of getting them to work in combination 
with each other: it is feared that they would prove intractable as well 
as incapable; for ignorance and conceit ever go together. They must 
learn the practice of fresco, and that is easiest acquired from the 
Germans, who have taught themselves; but it is apprehended that the 
pride of our painters would revolt at being tutored by a foreign 
professor: moreover, all the great works in fresco were done by a 
number of subordinate hands of practised skill, working under the 
direction of one master-mind. We do not think so poorly of our artists, 
especially of the younger ones who are rising to distinction, as to 
suppose they would refuse to codperate in this way; or that the English 
school would not furnish a few master-spirits whose designs would 
be worthy of being executed: if it should unhappily prove so, there is 
no other resource but to employ foreign artists. 

To substitute oil for fresco, in deference to the prejudices and in- 
capacity of English painters to work in the nobler, fitter, and more 
enduring medium, would be too great a sacrifice: it would be fore- 
going a fine opportunity of invigorating and elevating the character of 
the English school of design. Fresco not admitting of retouching, must 
be done at once, minute details being sacrificed to broad, striking effect : 
the artist has to rely on the highest qualities of painting ; grandeur of de- 
sign, drawing, and expression. The composition aud colouring being 
previously arranged in a cartoon, the outline is traced on the wet 
plaster, and painted in bit by bit, with a bold and sure hand : the colours 
dry of a different tint ; and consequently, perfect knowledge as well as 
manual dexterity are required—the touch once applied is indelible, and 
cannot be repeated, except by removing the plaster. 

Oil-painting has no single advantage over fresco for the purpose of 
ornamenting the walls of a building, and-it has many disadvantages : 
the gloss of the varnish prevents a picture placed flat against the wall 
from being properly seen, and to make the canvass project forward 
would destroy architectural symmetry; the action of the atmosphere 
on the oil and white-lead which compose the vehicle of the pigments 
causes them to turn black; and the oil colour, by absorbing the light, 
tends to darken the room: it is also subject to injury from smoke, and 
can only be cleaned by losing a portion of its chief beauty, the glazing- 
tints; when applied to the wall it peels off, even without the operation 
of damp. In what, then, consists its recommendation ?—Solely in 
the facilities that the portable canvass and the niggling with little 
brushes—the painting out and painting in—afford for the petty style 
and uncertain handling of English painters. We can well understand 
MicuarEL ANGELO, after designing the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
with his giant hand, exclaiming, that “oil-painting was only fit for 
women and children.” Nor is it surprising to find Sir Martin SHER 
opposed to fresco; particularly as he coufesses that he knows nothing 
about it, and can give no better reason why it should not be adopted 
than that it is not “consistent with the taste cf the country”: his 
opinion that it is not so durable as oil, so far from being founded 
on facts, is contradicted by them: indeed, the amount of information 
in the evidence of the President of the Royal Academy is nil. 

A more ludicrous exhibition of pompous inanity and opinionated 
self-importance could scarcely be conceived than that made by Sir 
Martin Su ee: having no reasons to offer in support of his dogmatical 
opinions, he took refuge from the home-thrusts of Mr. BLake and 
Mr. Ewart, in a cloud of words, or some platitude heralded by a 
supercilious “of course,” or an egotistical “I should think so.” The 
gist of his argument was directed against the system of competiiion 
as a means of eliciting the best talent; artists of established reputation, 
he contended, would not compete, because they would have no con- 
fidence in the judges: he admitted that if a competent tribunal 
could be formed, it would be the best plan, but he could not conceive 
the possibility. As a specimen of his yea-nay testimony, we will 
give a single instance: Sir Ropert ING is asked, (Question 194,) 
“ Does it not follow that competition cannot be applied to painting in 
fresco?” to which Sir Martin Suex responded, “I should think so”: 
but when Mr. Ewart, in the next question but one, (196,) pressed him 
home by saying, ‘‘ You think competition cannot take place in the case 
of fresco painting?” the pert and inconsequent answer was, “ That does 
not follow.” It is impossible to resist quoting his ingenious evasion 
of a home-thrust from Mr. BLake; who asked, (Question 253,) ‘ Do 
you not state it as an objection to the plan of competition, that it would 
be difficult to obtain a tribunal that could judge competently? and 
would not that objection apply equally if the tribunal is appointed to 
select one artist, or a few artists out of the whole number?” Answer— 
“If any work is to be executed, it follows that some one must be 
appointed for that purpose; and if somebody is to be appointed, 
some one must choose: the difficulty is unavoidable.” This reminds 
us of the equally profound inference of the Gotham jury, who 
having to hold an inquest on a head, sagely concluded “ Of course 
there must have been some body to this head.” With similar sa~ 
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gacity, Sir Martin Sure observes, (Question 263,) “ You may not 
get great works by any process you may adopt; but you certainly will 
not get- great works if you do not adopt some process ”: a parallel dis- 
covery to that of an acute commentator on Mitron, who remarks on 
the passage in Paradise Lost, where the poet says, “Satan lay floating 
many a rood,” “By this we may judge the dimensions of Satan to 
have been immense.” 

To return to the subject of fresco. It is proposed to appropriate 
Westminster Hall to experiments of the effect of fresco by some artists 
competent to attempt this style of painting. Mr. Dyce mentioned the 
names of two others besides himself, Messrs. Scorr and BEti; Mr. 
EASTLAKE instanced Mr. O’NeILu among other young artists who were 
anxious to try their hands at fresco; and we remember having seen a 
piece of fresco painting by a Mr. Lane, who studied in Rome 
several years. There cannot be a doubt but that the announcement of 
some plan for affording artists an opportunity of giving proof of their 
ability in designing and painting in fresco, would develop talent that 
lies dormant for want of encouragement. 

It may not be out of place to call the attention of artists to a new 
vehicle, called ha/somine, invented by Miss Fanny CorBavx, in con- 
junction with her partner, Mr. Sputspury of Pall Mall; which is said 
to be as indestructible as it is pure, and works with great facility. Its 
effect is brilliant in the extreme; the colours reflect the light, and give 
a lively appearance to the room. This vehicle is soluble, and may 
be wiped off clean if required; it is rendered permanent by a che- 
mical process of fixing, when the work is complete. The Kalsomine 
offers an alternative that artists who prefer easel-painting on canvass 
at home may find serviceable. It has been employed both in this 
country and America for house-painting, in lieu of white lead: the 
house of Mr. Srizspury, opposite the Reform Club, is painted with it, 
and stands out in the whiteness of marble from the mass of dingy brick 
and stucco on either side. 

The superficies of the Houses of Parliament available for painting 
are estimated by Mr. Barry as follows— 





















Feet. 
Wesminster Hall... 6,160 
St. Stephen’s Hall.. 3,000 
The Royal Gallery...... 2,140 
The Queen’s Robing-room.... 1,168 
Lower Corridors towards the river. 5,072 
House of Lords........... sas cuewhons dicepncncheecaees éeoccesactades: GU 
PADUSESGE COMMON: biccsvcectescsaccsaccaccessecscesstcceecseatens GIRO 
Corridors from the central saloon..........ceccecssecsssscceeeee 1,325 
Conference Hall..........cccccorceess 1,540 
Lobbies of House of Lords..........0000s00e 1,086 
Lobbics of House of Commons...... a 1,260 
Committee-rooms. ppieiaisletohddaiie ~ 25,35 
Upper Corridors towards the river.........scccccssccccsesssseee 0,072 

55,983 


In addition there will be the Speaker’s house, and numerous other less 
important portions of the edifice: here is “ample room and verge 
enough ” for the exercise of the geuius of our artists for years to come. 
It will be three or four years before any of the walls can be ina fit 
state for painting, and as many more before the whole will be avail- 
able ; there is therefore pienty of time for artisis to prepare themselves 
by study and practice to enter the lists for this grand trial of skill, and 
for the suggestion and consideration of some plan of competition that 
may insure fair play to the competitors, and the selection of the best 
talent for the execution of the great work. 

In an undertaking of such magnitude and importance, the completion 
of which will occupy a length of time, require a large outlay, and involve 
the interests of so many individuals, as well as the prosperity of art in 
this country, the appointment of a Commission composed of enlightened, 
upright, aud active men, competent by knowledge and experience to 
exercise a sound judgment and to command the respect and confidence 
of the artists, appears to be the first step necessary. We commend the 
subject to the consideration of the whole body of artists, and suggest 
the formation of a committee or association to discuss the mutter. 
Without waiting for the tardy codperation of their brethren, zealous 
individuals may be qualifying themselves to take a part in the pro- 
jected works. 

The main point yet remains untouched upon, the cost. This it is 
impossible to calculate; but the Committee are of opinion, that “ by 
the adoption in the outset of a well-considered plan, a moderate annual 
expenditure would accomplish very important results, if not all that can 
be desired.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 19th inst., at Spring Gardens, the Right Hon. the Lady Seymovr, of a son. 
: Ou the isth iust., at Downshire Hill, Hampstead, the Hon. Mis. Burver, of a 
daughter. 

At Stoke, Nitts, the Lady of Sir James Camppent, Bart., of Abernuchiil, of a son 
and heir. 

Ou the 17th inst., iu Wimpole Street, the Lady of W. L. Wieaet Cuvte, Esq.,M.P., 
of a son. 

On the 16th inst., at South Audley Street, the Wife of Enwarp Vansitrart NEALE, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Ou the 7th inst., the Lady of Tuomas Gruzent, Esq., of Cotton Hali, in the county 
of Staffurd, of a sou aud heir. 

Ov the 6th inst., at Gibraltar, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hou. A. F. Exsis, 
of the Sisticth Royal Rifles, of a daughter. 

Oa the 14th iust., at Gadesbridge, Herts, the Lady of Sir Astnry Pastoy Coovrrr, 
Bart., of a son. 

Ou the 13th inst., at Waltham Grove, near Maidenhead, the Lady of Joun Fanquaar 
Fraser, E-q., of a son. : 
i at Kemp Town, Brighton, the Lady of Cuarnes Jonny Vicors 
Hervey, E-q., of a daughter. 
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On the 15th iust., at Marlborough Buildings, Path, the Lady of Captain Brarr, of a 


daughter. 
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three fine female infa 
and Charity. 

The Wie of Mr, Jonny Waxsa, of Kilfinan, coutity Limerick, of three daughters, all 
doing well, Mrs. Walsh had not a child these six years past. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th inst., at St. Maryleboue Cuuret, T. Lee Lee, Esq., of Dillington, So- 
mersetshire, and of Orleigh Cou:t, Devoushire, to the Hon. Mary Sopara Hoop, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Bridport, 





At ‘Paris, Count Frenertck Conraoniert, to Sopay, daughter of the Hon. Roger 
Ferrall, of Copenhagen and the island of St. Croix, Chamberlain to his Danish Majesty. 

On the 14th inst., at the British Ambassador's Chapel, Paris, Mons. BeLancer, 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, et de l’Ordre du Lion et du Soleil de Perse, to Janz, 
daughter of the late John Stewart, Esq., of Clichy-en-Aulucis, near Paris. 

On the 11th inst., at Delgaty Castle, Jonny Lewis Ricarpo, Esq., M.P.,to CaTHERIND 
Derr, eldest daughter of General the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, of Delgaty Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. 

On the 12th inst., at Preston, Sussex, Epwarp Duxe, Esq., solicitor, Brighton, to 
Lavinia Lucretia Dick Hatt, granddaughter of Sir Page, Dick, Bart., of Port Hall, near 
Brighton. 

On the }2th inst., at St. George's, Bloomsbury, Joun TownsHenpv Puttrot, Esq., of 
Craven Hill, to Aones, daughter of Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Woburn Place, aud 
of the Cupse, in the island of Jamaica. 

At Dry Drayton, Cambridgeshire, ALExanpeR Corton, Esq., of Hildersham, grand- 
son of the late Sir John Hynde Cotton, Bart., to Henrrerra, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Smith, of Dry Drayton. 

On the 11th inst., at St. Panl’s Chapel, Ediuburgh, Wrt11aM Burae, Esq.,oue of her 
Majesty's Counsel, and Agent of Jamaica, té Mar@aret, daughter of the late Rev. 
Archibald Alison, Prebendary of Sarum. 

On the Lith inst., at Wrexham, Epwarp Pryce Grirritus, Esq., eldest son of the late 
R. B. Grifliths, Esq., of Varchoel, Moutgomery, to Caronine Jane, second daughter of 
Richard Briscoe, Esq., of Wrexham. 

On the 1¥th inst., at St, Maryleboue Church, Henry ALEXANDER Brown, Esq., of 
Kiugston Grove, Oxfordshire, to Diana Carotine, fifih daughter of the late Colonel 
George Hotham, of York. 

On the 12th inst., at Selling, Kent, Taomas Sypennam Crarke, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law, youngest sou of Lieutenant-Genveral Clarke, Madras Artillery, 
to Junia, second daughter of Henry Hiltou, Esq., of Sole Street House, near Faversham. 

Ou the 17th iust., at Dummer, the Rev. Jonn Lawne tt, M.A., of Hampreston, to 
Harner, second daughter of Edward Walter Blant, Esq., of Kempshott Park, Hants. 

Ou the lith August, at Worplesdon, Surrey, the Rev. Geonagz Henry Woops, Vicar 
of Westdeau, Sussex, to Carnertne, third daughter of the Kev. George Bethell, Rector 
of Worplesdon, and Fellow of Eton College. 

DEATHS, 

On the 17th iust., at Wavendon House, iu the county of Bucks, Sir Heyry Heer 
Hoare, Bart., in his 79th year. 

On the 21st July, on board the Pandora packet, at St. Thomas's, West Indies, on his 
way home from Barbados, Lieutenaut-Colonel Kniour, of the Thirty-third Regiment, 

Vu the l4th inst., Groner Fox, Esq., one of her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
the Liberty of the Tuwer of London, and a Deputy-Lieuteuant for the Tower Hamlets, 
iu his 84th vear. 

At Counaught Place, Georce Aveustus Frepenicx, second son of Sir Robert Fits 
Wygram, Bart., in his 23d year, 

On the 6th inst., at Jersey, Win1taM, fourth son of Sir George Clerk, Bart., in his 
2ist year. 

On the 15th inst., at his residence, Trafalgar House, Brighton, Hven Ross, Esq. 

Ou the Sth iust., at Hagley, near Stourbridge, Mrs. Hannan Deane, in her 86th year. 

On the loth iust., at Bodys Galen, near Couway, Carnertne Mostyy, filth daughter 
of the Jate Sir Roger Mostyu, Bart., of Mostyn, ia her 62d year, 

Ou the 15th inst., at Egham, five days after giving birth to a daughter, her eighth 
ehild, Ecizabeth, Wife of Mr. Juhu Gould, of Broad street, Golden Square, ia her 37th 
year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War orrice, Aug. 17.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards— Cornet and Sub-Lieut. S. P. Allen 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord G. A. F. Paget, promoted; IH. Ma. quis of Worces- 
ter to be Cornet and Sub Lieut. by purchase, viee Allen. 6th Drag. Guards - Lieut. 
the Hon. A. G. F. Jocelyn to be Capt. by purchase, viee Smyth, prom ted; Cornet P. 

duchavan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jocelyn; E. H. Croker, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Buchanau. 10th Foot—Assist.Surg. R. Wood, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Brodie, promoted on the Stall. 17th Foot - Quartermaster-Serg. J. 
Malhall te be Quartermaster, vice Sarsou, deceased, 18th Foot—Ensign H. D. Bur- 
rell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Beutley, appointed to the Royal Canadian 
Reet.; I. A. Ward, it to be Ensign, vice Burrell. 23d Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. E. 
Carrey, M.D. from the Udth Poot, to be Assist.-Surz. vice Counell, promoted on the 
Staff. 24th Foot - Brevet Lieut.-Col. Hl. D. Townshend to be Licut.-Col. without pur- 
chase, vice Hughes who retires npon full- psy; Brevet Major C. H. Doyle to be Mavor, 
vice Townshend; Lieut. A. G. Blachford to be Capt. vice Doyle; Ensign E. J. I. 
Fleming to be Lieut. vice Blachford; R. S. W. Hackett, Gent. to be Ensig 
Fleming. 8th Foot —Assist.-Surg. E. Le Blane, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Foss, promoted on the Staff. <9. Foot—Lieut. J. L. Dennis to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Wiikinson, deceased; Ensign G. Rand to be Lieut. vice Deunis; Eu- 
sign C. A. Halfhideto be Lieut. vice Rand, whose promotion has been caucelled; En- 
siga J. G. Wilkiuson, from the 62d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Half hide. 50th Foot—R. 
Reutoul, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Parker, promoted, 60th Foot—Lieut. 
A. A. T. Canyughame to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stewart, who retires; Capt. A. 
Carden, from the 2d West India Rezt. to be Capt. vice Hamilton, who exchanges; 
Second Lieut. © W. H. Sotheby to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Canynghame; 
W. Roche, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Sotheby. 62d Foot—E. S. 
Harrisou, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wilkinson, appointed to the 49th 
Foot. 63d Foot--Eusigu H. Lees to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Nash, deceased; 
Ensign J. Hardie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lees, whose promotion, by purchase, 
has been caueeed; W, Mayne, Gent. to be Ensign, withaut purchase, vice H irdie, 
promoted. 67th Capt. C. B. Vane, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice 
T. Unett, who eschan 9)th Foot-—Assist.-Surg. G. R. Smith, from the 65th Foot, 
tu be Assist.-Surg. vice rue, promoted on the Siaff. 

2d West Inia Regt.—Capt. F. W. Hamilton, from the 60th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Carden, who exchauges. 


Royal Canadian Regt.—Lieut. C. T. Beutley, from the 18th Foot, to be Adjt. and 













































pt. J. R. J. Smyth, from the 6th Drag, Guards, to be Major, by pur- 


Una'ttached—C 
G. A. F. Paget, from the Ist Regt. of Life Guards, to be Capt. by 


chase. Lieut. L. 
purcha e. 
Memoranda— Major H. Piers, on half-pay of the Royal Staff Corps, has been allowed 
y, with the »ofama_ rity, he being about to become asettler 
pe of Good Hope. Brevet Major J. W. Wilsou, on half pay 3d West Ludia 
Regt. has been allowed to retire from the Army, with the sale of a company, he being 
about to becume a tler in Canada, 
War-orricr, A ~0.—34th Fout 
Major, vice G. Ruxtou, who exchanges; 
‘at. LH. J. Hatton to be Capt. by purchase, vice 


toretire from the Aray, 





Major W. Ozilvy, from half-pay unattached, to be 
Brevet Major C. B. Brisbane to be Major by 




















purchase, vice Osivy, who retires; L 
Brisbane; Eusigu A. C. Robertson to be Leut. by purchase, vice Hutton; Gent, 
Cadet. T. A. M. Bri he Royal Mil. Coll, to be Eusign, by purchase, vice 
Robertson. S50ih t Frau u to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Parker, 
whoretires; E. 4. be Eusign, by parchase, vice Frampton. 68th 
Foct — Lieut. M. R. Campbell, f the 96th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice L. Bulkley, 
replaced upow half pay. 74th F aeut. G. G. Duntevie, from the I 1th Foot, to be 
Paymaster, vice R. Davies, retir pou half pay. 96th Poot—Assist.-Sarg. W. Lucas, 
from the Ceylon Regt. to be Sarg. vice J. Shor aud, who retires upoa half-pay. 

Ist West India Kegiment.—J. G. Bowlby, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Campbell, 
deceased. 

Cesion Rifle Regiment.—Assist.-Surg. W. K. Swettenham, from the Staff, to be 
Assist. -Sarg. vice L no ed in the 96th Foot. 

Unattached ves, from th: 74ih Foot, to be Major, without parchase ; 
Lieut. P. Heunessey xt, to be Capt. without purchase. 

H. spital Stall y M B. to be A-sist.-Sury. to the Forces, vice Swetten- 


Rifle Regt.; J. Fraser, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the 





heen pleased to approve of the corps which has 
formed fur permaveut service in North America, and directed to be 


beeu ordered to be 1 
aud trained as a Rifle Corps, beiag styled the ‘* Ro, al Ca- 


armed, clothed, equipped, 
nadiaw Rifle Regiment.” 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, August 17. 

PARTNERSHIPs DISSOLVED. 
3room and Davies, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, piiuters— Brown and Laing, Halifax, 
drapers— Firth and Co. Horton, Yorkshire, maciine-makers; as far ats regards J, 
Fiith—Uarris and Brewer, Cacricou, Monmouth-hire, feltmongers—Dickinson and 
Avyerst, Great Tower Street, atturuies—Jones and Co. Mold, Flintshire, brewers; as 
far as regards KE. Liluyd—Staiues aud Wood, Nottingham, milliners -T, and J. Richard- 
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son, Billiter Street, tailors—-M. and W. Gregory, Birmingham, hosiers—Stokes and 
Dunlop, King Street, Snow Hill, brandy-distillers—Hunt and Morris, York, hair- 
dressers— Bumby and Mellor, Manchester, cattle-dealers—M‘Gregor and Howe, rail- 
way-contractors—Luttly and Co. Dyer’s Hall, attornies—Savage and Collard, Chelsea, 
wheelwrights—Hollins and Co. Laugwith, Nottinghamshire, cotton spiuners; as far 
regards H. Hollins junior. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Hourcutson, Georcr, Huntley Street, Bedford Square, cabinet-maker, Aug. 17. 

Scorr, Joun, Brickhill Lane, Upper Thames Street, merchant, Aug. 16. 

Warp, James, Albert Terrace, City Road, cabinet-maker. 

Witiiamson, Josuva, Nicholas Laue, merchant, Aug. 16, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Invine, Georce Pocock, Rotherhithe, ship-builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arxtnson, THomas, Lancaster, druggist, to surrender Sept. 10, 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Robiuson and Dobson, Lancaster ; aud Messrs. Makinson aud Sanders, Temple. 

Casacuserta, ANNE, Manchester, merchant, Aug. 27, Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norris and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings; and Mr. Norris, Manchester. 

Craveuton, Natuanten, Yeadon, Yorkshire, fulling-miller, Aug. 24, Sept. 28: so- 
Messrs, Battye and Co, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Higham, Brighouse, near 

alifax. 

Crurcuertt, James, Stroud, Gloucestershire, pawnbroker, Aug. 26, Sept. 28: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Shearman and Evans, Gray’s Inn Square; Mr. Herbert, Painswick; and 
Mr. Paris, Stroud, 

Darcy, Joun, and Drerpen, Ricnarp, Sutton, Lancashire, alkali-mauufacturers, 
Aug. 27, Sept. 23; solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings; aud Mr. 
Norris, Liverpool. 

Fawcett, Witiiam, Manchester, mauufacturer, Sept. 8, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Tur- 
ner and Hensman, Basing Lane; and Messrs. E. and R. W. Benuett, Mauchester. 

Howson, Tuomas, Leeds, grocer, Aug. 26, Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Battye and 
Co, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Shackleton, Leeds. 

Jones, Frevertck, City Road, draper, Aug. 25, Sept.28: solicitor, Mr. Humphreys, 
Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Canuan, Finsbury Square. 

Lamport, Witt1am Henry, Plymouth, Devonshire, jeweller, Aug. 25, Sept. 28: so- 
licitor, Mr. Lloyd, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Lewis, Joun Frevericx, Ebley, Gloucestershire, woollen cloth manufacturer, Aug. 
28, Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Venuing and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, 
Mr. Cavnan, Finsbury Square. 

Meptey, Henry, and Backnouse, Wii11aM, Leeds, oil-merchants, Aug. 24, Sept. 
28: solicitors, Mr. Lambert, Gray’s Iun; Messrs. Suowdon aad Preston, Leeds; and 
Mr. Smith, Leeds. 

Notrer, Tuomas, Paul Street, Finsbury Square, brewer, Aug. 26, Sept. 28: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Taylor and Co, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Cannau, Finsbury 

are. 

_ Epwarp, Church Street, Paddington Green, horse-dealer, "Aug. 25, 
Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Bicknell, Manchester Street, Manchester Square; official 
assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Trapps, Cuarves, Abridge, Essex, victualler, Aug. 28, Sept. 28: sol‘citors, Messrs. 
Ling and Harrison, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 

treet. 

Wrient, Bensamin, Coalbrookdale, Shropshire, draper, Aug. 26, Sept. 28: solici 
tors, Mr. Bigg, Southampton Buildings; and Mr. Potts, Iron Bridge, Shropshire. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 7, Cannon, Darkhouse Lane, Lower Thames Street, fish-factor—Sept. 21, 
Tooney, Birmingham, draper—Sept. 13, J. and J. Shephard, Southampton, painters— 
Sept. 8, Potts, New Mills, Derbyshire, engraver—Sept. 11, Nelsou, Sowerby, York- 
shire, builder—Sept. 8, Pearsall, Birmingham, pearl button-maker—Seypt. 9, Nicklin, 
Nottingham, printer—Sept. 13, Bannan, Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, piauoforte- 
maker—Sept. 8, Orton, Box, builder—Sept.9, Paxton, Long Ashtou, Somersetshire, 
builder. CERTIFICATES, 

To he granted, unless cause be shown tv the contrary, on or before Sept. 7. 

Brook, Frith Street, victualler—Clarke, Portsea, ironmonger—Morgan, Pill, So- 
mersetshire, boat-builder—Tyler, Birch Hills, Staffordshire, iron-masier—Cawood, 
Sunderland, tobacconist— Field, Cartmel, Lancashire, banker—W. aud J. Appleford, 
Holborn Bars, drapers—Aldred, Southampton Row, bookseller—Dauuenberg, Stan- 
gate Street, victualler—-Fosbrooke, Liverpool, money-scrivener, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Down, Joun, Edinburgh, optician, Aug. 20, Sept. 10. 

Ferauson Tuomas, Crumnock, Ayrshire, carrier, Aug. 23, Sept. 14. 

Fisuer, Joun, Auchtergaven, Perthshire, innkeeper, Aug. 25, Sept. 17. 
on er or Farre, IsapeLia, and Farrz, James junior, Glasgow, bookbinders, Aug. 

, Sept. 10, 

saan James, Glasgow, printer, Aug. 19, Sept. 9. 

Macponavp, Joun Cappet, Edinburgh, doctor, Aug. 24, Sept. 14. 

Tuomson, Murray Tuomas, Glasgow, timber-merchant, Aug. 24, Sept. 14. 


Friday, August 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Marshall and Co. Eastcheap, tea-dealers—T. and T. S. Richardson, Great Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, booksellers—Mells and Turlay, Manchester, tailors—E. D. 
and D. C. Alstou, Manningtree, brewers—Harfords aud Co. Bristol, ironmasters— 
Richmond and Co. Manchester, commission-ageuts—Charlesworth and Co. Almond- 
bury, storekeepers—J. and W. Bagshaw, Dewsbury, brassfounders; as far as regards 
J. Bagshaw—Petty and Co. Threadneedle Street, grocers; as far as regards Tomlin 
and Petty—Widdows and Currey, Leigh, Lancashire, grocers— Milnes and Metcalfe, 
Halifax, wool-comb-makers—Waller aud Co. Huddersfield, woolstaplers—W. and T. 
West, Hackney Road, linendrapers—J. and H. Fisher, Old Kent Road, brush-makers 
— Bush and Dudman, Montagu Close, Southwark, hop-merchants—Harris and Lam- 
ford, New Cut, ironmongers—Gervas and Pattinson, Aldgate, linendrapers—R. and J. 
Johnson, Commercial Road, Whitechapel, curriers —Spawforth and Son, Budge Row, 
wine-merchants—Thackrah and Lockwood, Duke Street, Southwark, hop-merchants— 
Sinnock and Morgan, Bristol, tea-dealers—Storey and Co, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, flax- 
dresses and hosiers; in the flax-dressing business as far as regards T, Storey. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Evans, Georae, Llanboidy, Carmarthenshire, draper. 

Sournatt, Ricwarp junior, Birmingham, factor. 

Worsrotp, Witi1am, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, coach-smith. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Broop, Micuaet, North Audley Street, surgeon, to surrender Sept. 3, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basiughall Street. 

Brett, Rosert, Gedling, Nottinghamshire, coru-factor, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Willis and Co. Tokenhouse Yard. 

Cooxe, Rosert, Great George Street, Bermondsey, cooper, Aug. 28, Oct. 1: soli- 
citors, Vinceut and Sherwood, Temple; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

Duncan, Ancus and Cuaries, Tokenhouse Yard, merchants, Sept. 6 Oct. 1: soli- 
— Mr. Parker, St. Paul’s Churchyard; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 

treet. 

Horman, Joun, Burleigh Street, Strand, victualler, Aug. 30, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Coote and Co. Austin{friars: official assignee, Mr. Caunan, Finsbury Square. 

Lea, James senior, avd Parrick, Tuomas, Worcester, butchers, Aug. 30, Oct. 1; so- 
licitors, Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedtord Row. 

Maysery, Cuaries, Earl’s Court, Old Brompton, boardinghouse-keeper, Aug. 27, 
Oct. 1: solicitor, Mr. Parsons, Temple Chambers, Flect Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basiughall Street. 

Squips, Ricuarp Cranpock, East Cowes, Isle of Wight, rope-maker, Aug. 28, Oct. 1: 
solicitor, Mr. Lambert, Raymond’s Buildings, Gray’s Lan, 

Timines, Richarp Rosertson, Birmingham, grocer, Sept. 8, Oct. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Whitelock, Aldermanbury. 

Warsurton, Henry, Manchester, joiner, Sept. 11, Oct. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johason and Co. Temple. DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 10, Thompson, Newcastle, silk-throwster—Sept. 13, Higgs, Watling Street, 
cheese-factor—Sept. 13, Ware, Great Tower Street, cheesemonger -Sept. 13, Rose, 
Bow Lane, auctioneer—Sept. 13, Hall junior, Hackney Road, baker—Sept. 13, Moore, 
Old Bond Street, hatter—Sept. 11, Corbett, Lewisham, builder—Sept. 11, Kuott, 
Swallow Street, wine-cooper—Sept. 15, Field, Cartmel, Lancashire, bauker—Sept. 21, 
Noble and Freer, Leicester, hosiers—Sept. 14, Saul, Holme Cultram, Cumberiand, 
schoolmaster—Sept. 10, Hewitt and Weatherby, Manchester, calico-printers—Nov. 15, 
Foxwell, Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothier—Sept. 13, Heudersou, Manchester, 
bookseller—Sept_ 13, Gill and Smelt junior, Manchester, merchants—Sept. 16, Hamp- 
son, Liverpool, broker—Sept. 11, H. and J. Hindley, near Bolton, cottou-spinners. 

CERTIFICATES 
_. To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or befure Sept. 10. 

Hill, Taunton, draper— Martyn, King Street, Cheapside, wocllen-warehoeuseman— 

Swan, Seymour Place, Camden Town, jeweller. 








SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
AnpErson, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, writer, Aug. 30, Sept. 24. 
Bentiey, Witviam, and Co. Glasgow, merchants, Aug. 25, Sept. 15. 
Wirson, James, Edinburgh, general-merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 13. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Suturday Monday. Tuesday.| Vednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 




















B3per Cent.Cousols...ces.ee-| 893 | 898 ; 89% | 894 893 894 
Ditto for Account.....6..0--6) 834 | 898 894 | 894 | 893 894 
3 per Cents. Reduced........| 89% j 90 89} | 893 {| 892 893 
3} per Cents. Reduced ....... { 98% | 99% 99 982 | 982 99 
New 3} per Cents. .....-0.--) 93+ | 988 | 983 984 984 983 
Long Annuities.....00.e-e00- 123 | 123 122 123 123 12z 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. ......) 1674 168; | 168 169 169 
India Stock 104......00.....| 248 | 247 2474 | 947 | 247° | — 
Exchequer Bills 23d. p. diem..| 16 pm. 14 14 | #13 13 14 
India Bonds, 3¢ per cent.....{ 8pm. 5 yn 4 3 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 









Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct... —— Ditto (Deferred).....5p. Ct. 8% 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — — || Dittur..er....cseseceee6 — —— 
Austrian. .....66 --5 — | 109 || Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — —_- 
Belgian ... 5 — | 1024 {| Michigan .....0.+60005.6 — —_— 
Brazilian ....«. 5 — 67 || Mississippi (Sterling)...5 -- — 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — 19 || Neapolitan..........0..5 — 102 
Caba....ece -6 — | —— || New York (1855).......5 — 86 
Chilian.....0..-220....6 — | 70 || Ohio..... SP ps eee 86 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — {| 20¢ HI Pennsylvania..........5 — — 
Danish......seeseeeee03 — | 794 || Peruvian ......++++0+0.6 _— 16 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 51g || Portuguese ....+.++0e00.3 — —_ 
Ditto (Ditto).....8 — | 102 || Ditto......sseccseceee.d — 57 
Freuch..ccccessesseeesd — | ——= || Ditto(New)...0..00.005 — 292 
Ditto..cocssisccccceecesS — | ——= |] Russian ...ccccscccece.d — _ 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — | —— || Spanish .........00506.5 — 19% 
[llinOis...ccceccecerse.0 — —— || Ditto (Passive)..c.eccesseesess| —— 
Keutucky ....66.+060206 — — || Ditto (Deferred) ........0.0¢--| 10 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — —— |) South Carolina.........5p. Ct.) —— 
Maryland ........-2+0-56 — 75 Temuesse@ ..... 000000208 79 
Massachussetts(sterling)5 — —- | United States Bank........-... 3h 
Mexican..e.ccccseceses3 — 25% (|i Virginia....... peice = — 





SHARES. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Bauks— 
j Australasian ..c.cccseccesees 
| British North American.. 
| Colovial ....ccccccceccevces 
| Hibernian ....cceesssseecees| —— 
Loudon and Westminster .... 22¢ 


Mines— 
Bolanos .....secesesesssores| —— 
Brazilian Imperial.......++-- 5 
Ditto (St. John del Rey)...-. lé 





British [rom...ccsecoeeeeoers 
Cata Branca .....seeces. 





















Caudonga ..ceseereres ‘| London Joint Stock.... 128 

Cobre Copper.c.ccscosseses.| 37 | National of Ireland ... 15 
Railways— | National Proviucial.... 334 

Eastern Counties....+seeeees! VE; | Provincial of Ireland.. 404 

Grand Junction ...0--eesee-.| —— } Union of Australia ....seere. 304 

Great Western .......¢+...0-| Sit |] Union of London..e..ccecsse 93 

Liverpool and Mauchester. ... | Docks— 

London and Brighton........| 44% || East and West India.........| 98% 

London and Blackwall.......| 14 |} London.....ce-rcccs ous vee 70 

London and Greenwich ......! || St. Katherine ..sccccsscoeses 

| Miscellaneous— 


London and Birmingham.... | 160 
Loudon and South-Western...) 52 
London and Croydon ......6-; 12 
Manchester and Leeds....... 56 
Midland Counties ..........+| 80 
North Midland . .......ee0-.. 


Australiau Agricultural. ....e6 





Yanada,..eecoee 
General Steam 2.0.04 
South Australian .....0.+0ee00) ——- 














South Eastern and Dover .... 16} Van Diemen’s Land ...e.eees ih} 
BULLION. METALS. 


Copper, British Cakes. 
Iron, & itish, Bars... 
| Lead, B itish Pig .. - 20 0 6—20 5 
| Steel, English......csececesee 32 0 O— BO O 





Gold, Foreign in Bars.....peroz. 31. 178. 9d. 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars.... 0 OG 6 

Mexican Dollars...... ccrcesccces © @ 10% 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 4 Illy 


-perton 971, 0s. to 981. Oe, 
o— 00 









GRAIN, Marx Layer, Aug. 20th. 

The supply of English Wheat has been tolerably fair during the week, and owiug to 
the continuance of the present fine weather for harvest, our trade rules exceedingly 
dull, and sales can only be effecied by submitting to a reduction of from 1s. tu 2s. per 
quarter upon good qualities, aud from 2s. to 3s, upon the damp and inferior parcels of 
new Wheat, 











6 8.1 8.| 8. Bs) Ss. 8. 

Wheat, Red New 50 10 69| Rye 42; Maple.. ... 40to 41| Oats, Feed... 23 to 25 
Fine ....... 66.. 76/ Barley .-85| White vE .. 38 Fine..... 25 .. 26 
White , Malting 37 .. 38 ilers.......38 . 40 Poiand ....°7.. 28 
Beans, Ticks... 87 .. 39 Fine.....%8 .29 


Potato..... 28 ..29 
Fine ..6.29 4.30 


Fine......... 66 .. 78) Malt, Ordinary, 56... 61 ¢ 
i € Old. .ccccccee 4? .,.44 
Hariow. ....40.. 42 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For (he presen’ Week. 


Superfine New76 .. 80 NE. cecccees 1..63 
UOld..ccsesee- 70... 78) Peas, Hog..... 38 .. 40 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 
iRye 35 



































WMCR cecce ee 675. Od. y . 8d. | Wheat ....... 185 8: [ Ry@ .sscoccee 168.90 
Barley........ 33 7 Beans . . 2 Barley wean 4 Beans ......00 6 
WAUSee o.e oe 22 LL | Peas... 6 | Oats...cocccce lS 9 | Peassorcoscce 5 O 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-mad -per sack 604. to €5s,| BUTTER—Rest Fresb, 12+.6d. per oz, 
Seconds.. a Carlow, 41. 14s. to 41. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and BACON, Small New, per cwt, 59s. to 64s, 
CHEFSE. Cheshire .. «» 748.to 84¢, 







3sex uff 
Norfolk and Stockt 
B . 70s, to 768, 


RAN Derby, Plain...... . 
POLLARD, fine HAMS, York.... -.-++ 768. to 858, 
EAD, 9d. to 104d. th EGGS, French... per 120 4s. 6d. to 63, Cd, 











POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets, Scotch Reds ., -s-perton 0s, to 0s, 
Choice Ditto . Da eosin secceee 0 ~ 0 
Sussex Pocket Middling, . sooee O — O 
Chats..... eveccccece owe O — 6 





Superfine Ditto 





PORTMAN ) WHITECUAPEL. 














Hay, Good.. 90s... 1008... e+. 955.46 1005. 
Inferio 75 +s St « O ww @ 
New 6 * Ow O 50 4. 110 
Clover......+. eo AlS .. 12 30. 12 . 90 2. 118 ~ 120 .. 126 
Straw, Wheat ....... sane oe esos 4D os = We sc UO cece cen S 
BUTCHER MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Bs. 4d. to Bs, 10d. to 43, 44. ceeeeeee 3s. 4dd.to 4s. Gd. to 48% Side 
q 6 .- 4 44 3i0@ . ¢ 8 5 0 
8 - 44 eo 5 0 4 6 «oo & 0 ee 
o wt 5 0 ¢ 8 a8 2 wo 3 FP 
4 s Fe -« SS 4 8 «w 5S YW « & 6 
* Tosink the offal— 


HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMI" 












Beasts, Sheep. Calves 
6:0 205 
2.851 148 
OILS, COALS, CANDLEs. GR CERIES. 
Rape Oil .....- .-pertun 441. 6s, TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. 2s. 7d, — Oe. Od. 
Refined... escees 49 0 Congou, fine .......+- $3 —3 lk 
Linseed Oil ......cccscccossccce 31 0 Souchong, tine....... 2i0—-49 
Linseed Oil Cake..... .per 1000 13 10 * In Bond—Duty 2s, 1d. per Ib, 
CANDLES, per dozen, 7s. 0d, to 8s Od. COFFEE, fine (inbd) per cwt. Lv3s. 155s, 
Moulds («d per doz. discount) 9s. 6d. Good Ordinary ......++e00- 82s. 90s, 
COALS, Hetton........ ecceee 19s. 0 a, } SUGAR, Muscovado..percwt, 35s. ri 
Tees wecccccccverseccoccccees BUS, Od, j West India Molasses ., 21s to 30s. Od. 


a 
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HEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA-HOUSE. 

Conducted by the Council of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Theatre. Established for the full Encouragement of 
English Living Dramatists. 

On Tuurspay Next, August 26th, will be presented, for 
the First Time, (interspersed with Songs and Music,) 

MARTINUZZI. 

By George Stephens, Esq. Taken by him from his Dra- 

matic Poem entitled the ‘‘ Hangarian Daughter.” 
Principal Acting Parts by Mrs. Warner, Miss Fortes- 

cue, Miss Maywood, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Elton, Mr. Selby, 

&e. &e. Principal Singing Parts by Miss Collett and 

Mr. Morley. Aiter which will be performed, also for 

the first time, av Original Entertainment, in One Act, 

entitled THE CLOAK AND THE BONNET! By 

the Author of “ Jacob Faithful,” ‘‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 

&ec. Jemmy Laidlaw, Mr. Maywood. 

Doors open at half-past 7. Performance to commence 
at 8 o’clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI— 

LAST WEEK of the WIZARD of the NORTH 
working his wonders, aud LAST SIX NIGHTS of the 
SONS of EXTEMPORANEOUS HARMON Y—the Lan- 
cashire Bellriugers. All who wish to see the Great 
Delusionist—or MIRACLE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY— must visit the Adelphi daring uext week, 
as it will be the only opportunity the lovers of the mar- 
vellous will have of beholding this SON of DELUSION, 
whose extraordinary powers have caused all to wouder, 
from the Throne to the Peasant, from the Peasant to the 
Philosopher. A wouder unparalleled. The Great 
Wizard, by his individual exertion, has filled the Adelphi 
Theatre for one hundred nights, and could for three hun- 
dred more, but that he is compelled to make way for the 
Great Fred. (not Frederick the Great,) who will com. 
mence his Mephistophelian orgies earlier than the Wizard 
expected. 

**Come one—come all!’’—the Wizard will be found 
incomprehensbile as he is invulnerabie. A hundred of 
the best of the London Sportsmen have tried in vain to 
wine him, but he is still on the wing, and will for one 
week more be their LIvING TARGET, 

The Wizard hopes that ‘‘ Homo Invulnerabilis”’ will 
still be his motto; and he pledges himself that he will 
exert all his powers to please his patrons, and to fill his 
Magic Temple to the ceiling. 

*,* Remember !—Tue Last Weex—Pos ! 


RO AL POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTION, REGENT STREET. 

NEW LECTURES on the DAGUERREOTYPE and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, with Illustrations, 
and a full explanation of the Chemical Process adopted. 
On BAIN'S ELECTRO- MAGNETIC PRINTING 
TELEGRAPH. On Barwise and Bain’s PATENTED 
ELECTRICAL CLOCKS in action. Also other inte- 
resting Lectures and Experiments. CARY’S ORRERY 
and the NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. Nearly 2,000 
Works, which display eminent Art, Science, and Inge- 
nuity. Microscope, Diver, Diving Bell. Canton, and 
other beautiful COSMORAMIC VIEWS, are added to 
the Evening Exhibition. Admission 1s. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE 
TWICE A WEEK. 

THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. The 
Boilers and Machivery of these magnificeut Steam- 
ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage, 
and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, as under :— 

THE DUNDEE, Capt. Krpp, Wednesday, Aug. 25, 
at 7 Morning. 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Saturday, Aug. 28, 
at 8 Night. 

THE PERTH, Capt. Sprvx, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
at 11 Forenoon, 

Passengers walk on board without the risk and in- 
eonvenience of boats, 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wappivg. Exizasera Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 

The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
other instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a smail 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter 
of a drop of Salphurie Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
sition of the chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. Tobe had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Manufactory, 201, Strand. 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAND.—PERRY and Co. hav- 
ing effected considerable improvement in their FILTER 
INKSTAND, have now the pleasure to announce that a 
Second Patent has been granted to them for such im- 
rovement which they have united with their First 
atent, under the title of ‘DOUBLE PATENT PER- 
RYIAN FILTER INKSTAND.” The eulogy bestowed 
on the Patent Filter Inkstand by the public journals, and 
the preference obtained for them over the common Ink- 
stands, were almost unprecedented. The present uovel 
and scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to the dip- 
ping-cup, and returning it into the reservoir, is exceed- 
ingly simple, the action being now performed by merely 
liftiug up the lid to obtain a supply, «nd shnt ing it down 
to withdraw it; in this state it caunot overflow, whatever 
may be the change of temperature, and it is protected 
from dust or other in.ury in any place orclimate. When 
the Inkstand is filled it is always ready for use, and the 
writer has at command a regular and daily supply of 
Clear Ink for four cr six mouths. "i 
PERRYIAN LIMPID INK.—This Ink has a flowing 
property peculiar to itself, and does not corrode Metallic” 
Peus as other Iuks. In Bottles,6d. ls. and 2s. each. 
Sold by James Perry and Co. Patentecs aud Mann- 
facturers 37, Red Lion Square, London; also by all Sta- 
tioners aud other Dealers in such articles, : 


























ATIONAL LOAN FUND 
SOCIETY. 
For granting Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &c. 
26, Coruvhil!.—Capital, 590,0007. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 





DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
Jno. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Esq 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Johu Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
George Luugley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Avuprrors—Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Acrvuary—W. S. B. Wodehouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Soxicrrors— Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and 
Omaney, 6, Basinghall Street. 





The advantages, convenience, ecouomy, and security 
offered by the plans and loau principle ef Life Assurance 
and Deferred Annuities, originated by this Office are 
worthy the serious consideration and comparison with 
other systems by those contemplating Provision for a 
family, for Old Age, or as a Collateral Money Security. 

See the detailed Plaus and last Annual Reports of the 
Society, to be had at the Office, at any of its Branches, or 
on application will be forwarded post free. 

F, Ferauson Camrovux, Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN, GURANTEED MUTUAL AND 
PROPRIETARY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, and 
19, Regent Street, London ; 
St. Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh; 
Fleet Street, Dublin. 








DIRECTORS. 

Keonett Kingsford, Esq. 

John M Guflie, Esq. 

John Maclean Lee, Esq. 

J.Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq 

James Hartley, Esq. 

Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
Managing Director 


Alex. Anderson, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. 

James Bidden, Esq. 

Capt. F. Brandreth 

Vice-Ad. Robt. Honyman 

Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

J. Johnson, Esq. Aldermav 
Soricrrors— Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer, 

Secrerary—F. Edgell, Esq. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS have been intro- | 


duced into Life Assurance practice by this Company. 

The Policies are indefeasible and indisputable, unless 
they have been obtained by fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The Board of Directors satisfy themselves upon the 
various questious proposed before they enter into con- 
tracts of Assurauce, and frame their Policies in such 
terms as to preclude all future questions as to their 
validity, and thus render them indisputable and nego- 
tiable documents of future debt against the Company. 

Parties may be Assured either upon the participating 
or non-participating plan; the Assured are relieved of 
all responsibility, and the participating class % entitled 
to the whole of the profits upou that branch of the 
business. 

TABLE to ASSURE 1001, with addition of profits :— 


Age 25. | Age 35. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. | Age 55. 
£s.d.|& 8s. d.|4 s.4.|4 8. d.|& 8. d.|& 8. d. 
22 71215 10/3 5&5 01/315 5|410 7)513 8 














Persons interested in the lives of Nominees or Debtors 
may fora trifling extra premium be relieved from the 
risk of their Policies being forfeited by the parties going 
to Foreign Countries. 

One half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for 
Seven Years, affording a greater facility for loan trans- 
actions and family provisions than any other plan which 
has been suggested. 






CREDIT TABLE to ASSURE 1002. Payable at Death, 
Age 20. | Age 25. | Age 30. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. 
£s.d.|£ 8.d.|£ 8. d.|£ 8. d.|£ 8. d.| & 8. d. 
018 O|1 0 7j1 3 7{11l 5)116 6J2 3 9 

















The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
and Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for 
their Reports. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 
Cap. ix. 

This institution is saa by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-holders, 
and to present greater facilities and aecommodation than 
can be obtained in other Offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have been proved, incontestably, by its extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented success, 

Among others, the following important advantages 
may be enumerated :— 

A most ecouomical set of Tables—eomputed expressly 
for the use of this Company, from authentie and com- 
plete data, and presentiug the lowest rates of Assurance 
that cau be offered without compromising the safety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium 0» a new and remark- 
able plan, for securing loans or delis; a less immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for tae whole term 
of life than in auy other office. 

Premiums payable either Anuually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
menis. 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All Claims payable within One Month after prcof 
of death, 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 





} Ist Five | 2d Five | 3d Five | 4th Five! Remain- | 
Age} Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. |der of hife.| 





\€sd'F 8. d:4 8. d/£ 8. da\ £8. d. 
} 20 1 14;1 510 11011;1169 2 3 8 
| 20 1 64/113 2119 1274;\;217 6 
4#(/1161';2 44214 6373'4 3 4 
1}50,/;216713 9 445 55 63'613 7 


Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commissionallowed to Solicitors and Agents, 





| 





| stops it from falling off. 





ALE OF NEATH AND SOUTH 
WALES BREWERY.—CAPITAL, £125,000. 
In 6,250 Shares of 207. each. 
Dividends payable 10th April and 10th October. 
DIRECTORS. 

Joseph Stancomb, Esq. | George Walters, Esq. 

William Brunton, Esq. | John White Little, Esq. 

W. H. Buckland, Esq. Joseph Rusher, Esq. 

The increasing demand for the Vale of Neath Ale and 
Porter, both for home consumption and export, induces 
the Directors to make a further issue of Shares, in ad- 
dition to the present paid-up capital of 80,000/. 

Subscribers for Shares may either participate in the 
current profits rateably with the original Shareholders, 
or take a fixed and limited Dividend of Eight per cent. 
perannum. The option to be signified at the time of 
subscribing. 

The amount of 20/. per Share may be paid promptly or 
by three equal instalments, at intervals of three months. 
Subscribers will be entitled to the beuefit of the Divi- 
dends from time of payment. 

Information relative to the trade and prospects of the 
concern will be furnished by the Directors at the Vale 
of Neath Brewery, Neath, Glamorganshire, to whom a 
plications for Shares may be made, or to Mr. G. W. W. 
Mason, 33, Bucklersbury, London. 


TEWART and ROBINSON, Tailors, 

58, St. Paul's Churehyard. Srewarr aud Rostn- 

son in soliciting the attention of the Nobility and Gentry 
to this establishment, beg to assure those Gentlemen who 
have not yet favoured them with a trial, they may rely 
upon being supplied with the best description of articles 
upou the most moderate terms, Stewart and Rosinson 
having obtained an exteusive connexion by their superior 
style, correct method of doing business, and strict regard 


to punctuality. 
Dress Coats, from £215 0to£3 10 0 
300, 40900 


Frocks ....00...eveeses 

58, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Srewart and Roprnson. 
} ERNIA.— Persons afflicted with 

HERNIA will find immediate relief on applying 

to MR. ODY, 292, Strand, who has had thirty years’ 
Practice, and the experience of 50,000 Cases ; also the 
honour of attending his late Majesty for ten years. 

N.B. Ladies attended at their residences. 


OWLAND's LOTION.—This elegant 

preparation, an original formula of the late Dr. 
Gowland, for Impurities of the Skin, and first used in 
his practice as Physician to the Household of his late 
Majesty George IIT. when Prince of Wales, (1755,) con- 
tinues to maivtain a repute commensurate with its spe- 
cific properties of speedily eradicating every species of 
Eruptive Malady, Discolouratiou, &c. and of Preserving 
and Enhaucing the Beauty of the Complexion, by a con- 
genial action upou the skin, as perfectly innocent as itis 
agreeable and efficacious. ‘‘ Robert Shaw, London,”’ is 
engraved on the Stamp. Prices 2s. 9d. 5s. 6d.; quarts, 
8s. Gd. Sold by all respectable Perfumers aud Medicine 
Venders. 


C AUTION.—The extraordinary demand 

for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL induces 
many Shopkeepers, of a mean and dishonest priuciple, 
to try and impose upon the Public Counterfeits composed 
of the most pernicious and trashy ingredients: some offer 
them under the lure of being Cheap; others palm them 
surreptitiously upon the unwary as the ‘‘ Genuine,”—the 
Label, on inspection, will be found to be miuus the ‘ &’? 
in the Signature, and the Countersign. As a protection 
from such imposition observe, that each bottle of ‘‘ Row- 
land's Macassar Oil”’ is enclosed in a New Label, from 
steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Co. on which are 
the words, in two lines, ‘* Rowlands’ Macassar Oil;’’ and 
the Signature and Address of the Proprietors in Red, 
thus—A Row .anp aud Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 
Counteisigned ALex. Row.anp. The words ‘* Rewland’s 
Macassar Oil’? are written on the back of the Label 
nearly 1,510 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the next 7s.; or family 
bottles, (coutaining four small,) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size, 21s. per bottle. *,* Be sure to ask for “ Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil.’’ 


ESTORING AND PROMOTING 

THE GROWTH OF HAIR.—Fuarther confirma- 

tion of the unfailing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA. 

















“Cork, ¢th March 1841. 

** Dear Sir—I have been for some time ne irly bald on the front of 
the head. and tried several remedies, but to no avail. | wa~ kindly 
recommended by you to try Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, and 
after one bottle perceived a most visible growth of the hair, and 
it is now as thick as anyother patt I have tried several remedies, 
but found nothing equal to the Balm for easy application and as a 
truly effectua! remedy,—I am, dear Sir, your- sincerely, 

“ Artuur Hype, °7, | atrick Street. 

“Mr. G. P. Atkins, Apothecary, 128, Patrick “treet.” 

“Cork, th Jan. 1841, 

“«Sir—Be kind enough to sen! me by bearer an IIs. Bottle of 
Oldridge’s Balm. as I think it will be sufficient to finish the good re- 
sult I have experienced by the use of theés. one I have just finished. 
My Hair is now completely restored; and I feel obliged for your 
kind recommendation, Yours truly, 

“To Mr. Atkins. Joun Cummins, York Street,” 

Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the Hair turning gray, and the first appli- 
cation causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s. and Ils. per 
per Bottle. No other Prices are genuine.—N.B. Ask for 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington Street, Strand. 


| ghee TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 

POWDER.—AIll the solid ingredients of the Seid- 
litz Spring which are usually offered to the public in two 
separate portions, are here, by a process which prevents 
any spontaneous action upon each other, combined inone 
compound powder, the effervescing solution of which in 
water is nearly tasteless. Being enclosed in a bottle, it 
will, whea kept securely corked, remain uninjured by 
humidity during the longest sea voyage or land journey. 
The solution, besides being more palateable, is made in 
much less time, and with infinitely less trouble than that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual way. 
Suldia 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are enclosed in a case, and 
1ecompanied by a measure and spoon) by the preparer, 
Taomas Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside; and J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford Street, Loudon: may be obtained also of 
Davenport aud Stedman, 20, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh ; or. by order, through any Draggist or Medical 
Establishment. *,* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paui’s. If procured elsewhere, be careful to order 
BUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, and 
to observe the address, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








EDICAL ADVICE TO THE 
INDIAN STRANGER. 
By Joun M‘Cosa, M.D 
London: Wm. Ir ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Now Ready, 8vo. 12s. 
A* 


ESSAY ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF DEPENDENCIES. 
By Georce Cornewatt Lewis, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. sewed, the 
ROUNDS AND OBJECTS OF 
THE BUDGET 
Reprinted from No. 148 of the “ Edinburgh Review,’ 
London: Loxeman, Brown, aud Co. 











Just ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 15s. cloth, 
COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
of the IRON TRADE throughout the WORLD; 
from the earliest Records to the preseut Period; with an 
Appendix, containing Official Tables and other public 
documents. 
London 


This Day is Pabli-hed, in 2 2 vols. 8v0. cloth lette red, 30s. 
HE HISTORY of the WESTERN 
EMPIRE, from its Restoration by Charlemagne 
to the Accession of Charles V. 
By Sir Ropert Comyy. 
*,* A few copies on large paper, Price 2/. 10s, 
Ww. it. eK and Co. 7, Leadevhall Street; and 
WV. N. Waicut, 60, Pall Mall. 


NEW WORK BY THE REVEREND ROBERT 
a RSON, 
t Published, 


” Neier IC AL EXPOSITION OF 


n: Smita, Exper, aud Co, 65, Co rohill, 











THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
By the Rey. Roseart Anpenson, of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, &c. 
Vol. I. 12mo. cloth, Price 7s. 
N.B. Vol. IL. will be published shortly. 
ead va's J. Harcaarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


THE NEW a IAMENT. 
Now Ready, iu royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. morvcco, gilt 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION. By C. R. Dopp, Esq. 

New Edition, including complete Biographical Details 
ofthe Members of the New Parl iameut, of whom one 
huudred and viuety four were not in the last i suse of 
Commons; tog sether with full particalars of the nt 
Elections, the } polls, the registered voters ia eac h piace, 
and all the other usual information. 

Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lone. 











Just Published, Price 2d. or 12s. * oo copies, 
ANTI CORN LAW TRAC x 
PLEA FOR THE T O' r AL AND 
IMMEDIATE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWs: 
proving that the Land-rental has iucreased about 
twenty fold; that the preseut income is greater than the 
value of the Frevhold befcre the protective system cc m- 
menced in 1660; and that the liabilities ou laud, in Scot- 
land, du not exceed J ) per ceut. on the Rent received by 
the Landowuers: with a TABLE of the Land-reatal of 
100 Parishes of Scotland, in 1791—96, and in 1432-41. 
Loudon; Scorr, Wester, aud Geauy, Charterhouse 
~quare. 








In imperial 8vo. with Sixteen Eugravings on Steel, from 
Paintings by Creswick, Six M. aps, aud 128 Wood cuts, 
from Dy; awiogs m ude expr ess] iV tor this we rk, Price 25s 
elegantly bound in eluth, the Ist volume of 

E L A N Ds; 
lis Scenery, Character, &c. 
By Mr. aud Mrs. Canrer Haun, 
Dedicated by permission her his Royal Highness Prince 
Al 


How and Parscns, 13 32, Fleet Street. 





Ou the Ist September, Price 2s. 6d. Part I. 
HE SONGS of CHARLES DIBDIN, 
now for the first time collected and arranged chro- 
nologically; with Notes, Historical, Bi 
critical ; and the music of the best and most copak ir of 
the meludies, with new pianoforte accompaniments, writ- 
ten expressly for the work, 

This work will be a more complete edition of the pro- 
ductions of the iimmorial Charies Dibuin than has hi- 
therio beeu published, either by himself others; and will 
contain an original and authenticated Memoir, with Por- 
trait, a copious Index, &c. It will Le completed in & 
Monthiy Parts, forming | handsome vol. medium 8vo, 

How and Par ONS, 132, Fle et Street. 











A DINNER FOR EVE KY Day IN THE YEAR. 
HE EPIC URE ig "ALMANAC; 


contai al Receipt or Valuable Hit it 
for every day the year, the resu't of actual experience. 


»» Esq. 
















Benson 
“Very mi ny ‘of Mr Hil! 
affairs; and the report of a st 
which we have directed to tes t 
one of them is worth the price of the 
Serv ee Cc iz tte. 
“A capital ma 
writer greatly ¢ 
by the pleasant sty 
his subjects us he 
How anil 


tal for | lie Tox sr of good eatiug. The 
es ths lvivinsic merits ol his bouk 
nally garnishe 







in whiea be 
them tp.” 
ns, 152, Fleet street. 

















ly-fiuished Enyravings oa 
d Price Li. 1s. 


PRIS) u eae s 


To ovo. with Wumerous 
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more particuleriy ‘or the Trov 
By T. C. Hogtanxp, Esq. 

“The result of thinly years’ experi 
tle craft sa 
tor of the tyro, Mr. 


here given to te beetle: a 
cicerune tu the veleran ame uc yro, 3 
Hoflaid appears to Be Om petent.’’— Spectator. 


This is the most Comprehensive work on anzling 
that has yet appeared in this coantry.’’—Bell’s Life in 
Landon. 

** The tourist can hardly have a more elegant or agree- 

ble compatiou.”’—Sp ting Review. 











How and Parsons, 102, Fleet Street. 





| po 
the manly aud healthy recreation of the British Isles. 


‘uce aS an angler i is | 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY ** BOZ.” 
THE PIC NIC PAPERS, 


BY VARIOUS HANDS, 


Epitep sy CHARLES DICKENS, 


Ese. (BOZ.) 


Illustrated with numerous Plates by GeorGe CruiksHANK, Purz, &c. 
In Three Volumes post 8vo. 1s -Now Reapy at all the Booksellers and Libraries, 

“ The infinite variety and sterling merit of these singularly entertaining volumes, aided by their numer 
ous and capital illustrations by George Cruikshank, ought at once to command a place for them beside 
the most popular works of the day.”— Court Journal. 

Henry Coxtsuryx, Pusuisuer, No. 13, Great Martsorovcny Street. 





O ADVERTISERS.— FAMILY 
SECRETS. Ten Thousand Copies of this popu- 
lar work are Subscribed for Monthly, by Families of the 
highest respectability throughout the kingdom. Its 
readers may fairly be calculated at 50,000. Advertise- 
meuts are received for Insertion till the 24th; Bills 


| 26th of each month. 


FisuEr, Soy, aud Co. Newgate Street, London. 





Published by Stan —— ~~" Gracechurch Street, 


NEW DERIVA T IVE and ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY of such English Words 
as have their Origin in the Greek and Latin Languages, 
arranged according to the number of Syllables, with the 
Words Accented; intended as a Guide to a thorough 
Kuowledge of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms in 

Common Use. 

By J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S. 

Author of a Guide to Spanish and English Conversation ; 
a French Grammar; French Lessous ; a German Gram- 
mar; Deutsches Lesebuch, or Lessons in German Lite- 
rature; German Dialogues; Lectiones Latine ; Al- 
gebra, &c. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
On Weduesday Next, August 26, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with 
numerous Lilustrations by Paz, 
HARLES CHESTERFIELD, 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUs. 
By Frances Tronnorr, Authoress of ‘* The Widow 
Barnaby,” ‘*‘ The Widow Married,” &c. 





A!so, Just Ready, 
EXCURSIONS IN CANADA. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir Ricuarp BonnycastLe. 

2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates. 


A RUN THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, 
DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1840. 
By Lieutenant Colonel A. M. Maxwe tt, K.II. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Sir Johu Hervey, 
anu General Scott. 


Ill. 

EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY, 
Illustrative of the State of Soe iety, the Scenery, Sc. of 
that interes ing Province of France. 

From ‘he Journal of a Recent Traveller. 

Edited by Freperick Suoser., Esq 
Author of ** The Wor!d in Miniature,” E ditor ‘of “« The 
Forget Me Not,”’ &c. 2 vols. smail 8vo. 





Also, Just Published, 
T OM BOW LIN G, 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

By Captain Frene rick Cuamtier, R.N. Author of ‘* Ben 
Brace,’ ** The Lile of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Consur RN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HE ANCIENT REGIME; a Tale. 


By G. P. RK. James, E-q. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Price 31s. 6d. 

** Among Mr, James's numerous works of fiction, this 
story is one of the most interesting, effective, and com- 
plete.’’"—Atlas. 

II. 
N hd AND MANNERS OF 
tANCE AND GERMANY. By H. F. Cuor- 
LEY, Esq. 3 vols. 3is. 


IT. 
MIOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited by Himself. Wath Biogra- 
phical Prefaces, &c. 10 vols. toulscap 8vo. iliustrated, 
Price 2/. 10s. cloth. 


IV. 
LAINE’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RUKAL SPORTS. 8vo. nearly 600 Wood-Eu- 
gravings, 50s. cloth lettered. 
** A perfect library for all lovers of country sports, for 
all country geutlemen, and for all persous who delight in 


Tin es. _ 
‘SELECTION im the PUYSIO- 


Je LOGICAL and HORTICULTURAL PAPERS 
of the lat eT. A. Knicut, Esq. Presideut of the Hort- 
cultural Society, &c.; with a Sketch of his Life. Iu royal 
Svo. W witha Portrait and 7 7 Plates, 15s. cloth. 
v 


AUE DIFFICULTIES OF 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY; especially those 
which coucern the Straight Line, the Piane, aud the 
Theory of Parallels. By Fraxcis Witutam Newnan, 
formerly Fellow of Ballivl College, Oxtord, 8vo. 8s. 


boards. 











Vil. 

ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE 
the STYLES of ARCHITECTURE iu ENG 
LAND, from the C ouquest to the Reformation, vith a 
Sketch *ofe th: e Gieciau and Romau Orders; Notices of 
numerous British Editices; and some Remarks on the 
Architecture of a part of France. By Tuomas Rickman, 
F.S.A. Architect. Fouith Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. 

with 15 Vlates. 2is. cloth. 

* We earnestly recommend this treasury of aucieut 
architectural investigauun to every reader of taste.’’ 
Literary Gazette. 

Loud.n: Loyesan, Baown, and Co. 








| ow YER’S UNIQUE ILL LUMI- 

NATED BIBLE, in 45 folio Volumes, contain- 
ing upwards of 6,000 Hilustrations ; the works of the 
greatest masters, ancient and modern, valued at 3,000 
guineas; together with Hilton’s cel ated original 
Painting of ** THE TRIUMPHAL ENRTY OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON INTO MADRID,” valued 
at 500 guineas. ‘To be DISPOSED OF upon the plan 
adopted by the ‘ Art Union,’’ in the disposal of their 
prizes. 

Purchasers to the amount of Teu Guineas, from a list 
of magnificent copyrig ‘ht Eugraviugs, are entitled, with- 
out further charge, to a ticket to coutest for the two 
splendid prizes. The major part of the tickets are 
already disposed of. 

Prospectuses may be obtained (describing the arrange- 
ments made under the aus spic es of noble and distin- 
guished individuals) by applying 
Goldea Square, at whose House the priz 
viewed, 


Oa the Ist ee r = = be oo vd, the Ninth 
Shami HISTORY. “OF EUROPE. 
By Arcuipatp Attson, F.R.S.E. 


ian Empire—its 




















Contents: Description of the Ri 
Phy-ical and Geogr: aphic ral Characier—Stat atic s, Go- 
vernment, Mi itary ani Naval Forces, ani Poliey—Pie- 
ture of France in 1813, its Resources, and Effects of - 
Conscription on its Population —C nspiracy of Male 
Defensive Measures of Napoleon-- Rese rrection of Gere 
many—Junction of Prussia to the Allies-—Battles of 
Lu'‘zen and Bautzen—Armistice of Pi itz —Character 
and Anecdotes of Napoleon—Marat, y, Metternich, 
Biucher, Schwartzenburg, aud Gi I attles of 
Dresden, Katabach, Cun ic, and 
Hanaa—Deliverance of Germ: ny. id Fall of 
Dresden aud Dantzic —Finance, Chases of Bash mal in 
1313- i ast Campaign of Wel ington in Spain—Buitles of 
Vittu riz ie Pyrenees, Nive, a: Nive! le sve of St. 
Sebastian —Invasion of Fr y ie Allies in a the East, 
acd tl English on the South—Napo!eon s Defensive 
Preparatious— Battles of Brienue, Moutmirail, “Laon, 
Mountereau, and Vauchamps— all of Paris—Battles of 
Orthes and Toulouse—Abdi of Napoleon, _and 
Treaty of Paris—Cone'uding Reflections on the Overt iow 
of the Revolutionary Power. 

THE TENTH 1 LAST 
hortly, embracing t ical I 
Advantageso Am 
Congress of Vienua- 
terloo — Cone! uding 
the whole work. 
3.ACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 
Pail M. all, Loudon. 
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In 4to. Price (to carly Subscribers ) 17s. 6 LP } art VIL of 
A New aud Is MPROVED Enrtt 
AMIESON'S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Edited by Joun Jounsrone. 

This New Edition of Dr. Jamiesou's National and 
Standard Work is to be oe iin Right Parts, to form 
afterwards Four haudsome Volumes in 4to. 

Parts 1. to TV. comprise a new aud impre oved Edition 
of the Origiual Dictionary, Edited by Joux ef et re 
Parts V. tu VIII. consist ofa new issue of Dr. Jamiesou’s 
Supplemeutto his Dictionary ; a work of coal size and 
value with the Original Dict ion: wy rit 

The Exition has been necessarily lim ‘ted to 350 copies. 

Part VIII. will be Pablish d in September; alter which 
the Dictiovary aud Supplement will be suld in 4 vols, 
4to. Price 81. 8s. 

In this improved Edition of Jamieson’s Diction 
the additional words in the Supp!ement are inecory 
in alphabetical order, and the Inost et meaning of 
each word is briefly given; the r ader is referred to 
the S Pi jement for the correction, or for additional 
ir vforn lation. 

» 1 thus adopted wil i often save the reader much 
r ip the Dicti nary he 
ou has given the word 
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he ot lp st of or uot; eutal word, the 
popular expiauation in the Dic ionary m: ' s suit 

is preseut purpose uuless may Wish It Ja- 
Mie ons learned dtyt a 0, i >peculae 
tions at lensthy, or 0 per a rlutious on pare 












ticular word er ~ ir $ ich light 
npon the Li ‘ Cactims of Seot- 
laud. 
4 ORD BROU GHA W'S SPEECHES, 
4 &e. now offe t 11. 8s. 
Hiaud-omely pris ited in four 1 volumes 8vo. under 
his Loraship’s immediate saperiuteacence, and ori- 
vatly pablished at 2/. 8s, 
Vi SPEL ape orone of HENRY LORD 
‘| LROUGHAM,: } Voaijiamenut, upon 
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ves. The sinailer 
ve will be su han 
ill th : political, 





legal, plies Bee iaa questions th fo ‘men’s 

busitess aud b sums’ that have ai ‘vu mooted 

wi hia the iast furty years.’—Zd' ’ 
Winutaw Tart, Edinburgh; 8 SHAL L, and 

Co. Loudon; ai id Jou | ( UMMING, Dabiit 1. 

‘Loudon: Priuted. by Josnra Crayton, i No. s, Wistsor 


Gowrt, Strand; aud Published by bim at No. 9, Wel- 
liogton Street, Strand, saturpaAy, 21st avausT is4l, 
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